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News of the Week 


ee great political event of the week has been the 

passing of the Cruiser Bill in the American Senate. 
During the last few days of the debate the only point 
really at whether the Bill should contain a 
time-limit. The authors of the Bill proposed that fifteen 
10,000-ton cruisers should be built within the next three 
but President Coolidge known his wish that 
he Bill should simply establish the principle of building 
pe leave to the discretion of the Executive the responsi- 
hility of deciding when the ships should be built. At first 
it seemed that the President would get his way, particu- 
laly as Mr. Hoover, the President-clect, had announced 
his with him. In the end, 
there was a sweep of opinion in the other direction, and 


issue Was 


made 


ars, 


agreement however, 


the Bill was carried with the time-limit embodied in it. 
In the division Sixt y-« ight voted for the Bill and only 
twely against. 


* %: o: a 


It is a nice question now whether the President will take 
any further 


action. He has, of course, a right of vcto, but 








it is thought that, recognizing as he no doubt docs that 
the decision in favour of the Bill was fairly reached after 
very careful discussion, he will not exercise his right. If 
he did he might risk the whole programme of naval 
building, and it is well known that he is favour of 
building although he wished for delay mainly because he 
felt that the Budget could not carry further expenditure. 
There was not really so much difference between him and 
the majority of the Senate as appeared at first sight. Tn 
order to placate the majority he had even offered to make 
an appropriation the four 


in 


immediate for building of 


cruisers. 
* * “ * 

British policy in regard to America, as it seems to us, 
threefold. We ought first of all 
to insist that the Kellogg Pact, which by a not unhappy 
ratified in the that 
the passing of the Cruiser Bill, is the governing factor. 
Secondly, to the matter of 
building, Mr. Baldwin has promised to do. 
and this is the 

to undertake 
opportunity arises a full 
An accidental clash between 
the immemorial difference 
maritime law is actually the only danger. 
fully supported by the conclusions to be drawn from two 


should henceforward be 


coincidence was same session saw 


go 


we ought very slow in 


naval 
Thirdly 


we 


as 
most important point of all - 


ought with America as soon as the 


law. 
to 
on 


discussion maritime 


the 
between 


OiL 


two nations owing 


our opinions 


This opinion is 


of the latest works on international law which we review 
elsewhere. 
Xe * % % 

It is most satisfactory that on Tuesday the Senate 
carried an amendment advocating new treaties on 
maritime law which should be negotiated if possible 
before the meeting of the Washington Conference in 
1931. The influence of the League of Nations has 


changed the whole conception of the rights of belligerents. 


In «a future war at least one of the belligerents would 
be marked as an aggressor, and this fact alone puts 
an entirely new complexion on the ancient American 


Would 
their support of neutral rights so far as to help an aggressor 
that is to One 
to ask the question to know what the answer 
decent American would be. 
asked and answered fairly both sides. This is the 
immediate work of the future. The fact that the Cruiser 
Bill has brought us nearer to it is of excellent omen, and 
we have therefore no regrets about what has happened, 


championship of neutral rights. Americans carry 


say, a criminal Power ? has only 


of every 
But questions have to be 


On 


* * * * 
On Friday, February Ist, the new Chinese Tariff 
came into operation. The Shanghai correspondent of 


celebrated 


patriotic songs were 


the Times event enthu- 
siastically. 
sung, walls bore inscriptions promising wealth for China 
as the result of tariff the 
revenue in the immediate to 
fall than to rise, 
landed in recent weeks in 
tariff. On Monday the Japanese 


was 


says that the 
Towns were decorated, 
Unfortunately, 
likely 


were 


autonomy. 
future is much more 
stocks of goods 
anticipation of the double 
Minister and Mr. C. T. 


because large 


Wang (the Nationalist Forcign Minister) settled the 
Tsinan incident. There had been a deadlock for a long 


time. because China would not make the apology 
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demanded by Japan, and Japan would not withdraw 
the Japanese troops as demanded by China. The 
difliculty was surmounted by a joint declaration by which 
hoth sides agreed to take the necessary steps at the same 
Thus honour Was satisfied. 

« * * * 


moment. 


Just when we were congratulating General Primo de 
Rivera on his usual good fortune in scotching revolt, 
there came news of further trouble in Spain. Last 
Saturday some officers in the garrison at Valencia tried 
to re-kindle the fire. The Government promptly dis- 
patched General Sanjurjo, the hero of Morocco, with 
authority to depose or appoint whom he would at 
Valencia. Order was soon restored, and the only notable 
incident was the arrest of General Castro y Girona, the 
supreme military authority in Valencia. Sefor Sanchez 
Guerra, the ex-Prime Minister, is still in prison, and it 
is reported that during the military inquiry he will be 
shipped off to Mahon (Minorca) lest his presence should 
once more inflame ancient loyalties. For although 
all thinking Spaniards—and still more the man in the 
street, whose only desire is to go about his business 
quictly—appreciate their five years and more of good 
government, Spain remains the home of lost causes 
and impossible loyalties. None of the men who could 
help to build the necessary bridge from the past to 
the future- men like Federzoni and Rocco in Italy-— 
will raise a finger to help the Spanish “ usurper.” 

* * * * 

For once the King is not being foolishly accused of 
hoping to profit by the latest Army rebellion to escape 
from the clutches of the Dictator. Surely both Seior 
Sanchez Guerra and Seftor Villanueva—an_ ex-Liberal 
leader who is also reported to be under arrest— have now 
forfeited any claim to “ patriotism.” The King has 
signed a new decree which is quite in the suaviter in re 
fortiter in modo tradition of the Spanish Dictator. 
In future the Government will have power to exile or 
dismiss any State official who shows hostility to the 
present régime, subject only to a reasoned protest which 
may be lodged with the Council of Ministers. The best 
illustration of the publie’s indifference to the Artillery 
regiments’ grievances, as the Times correspondent points 
out, was the crowd of some 10,600 visitors to Valencia, 
who cheered lustily at the Madrid v. Bareclona football 
final last Sunday. What with the official “ dope” and 
the absurd fantasies of foreign journalists in Spain, it is 
difficult to know the truth about events in Spain, but 
somehow we cannot think that the present movement 
means the end of the Dictatorship. 

* * * * 

The present sitting of the Legislative Assembly at 
Delhi should mark the turning-point of India’s persistent 
Labour troubles. In the face of vehement protests from 
Indian speakers representing both the Congress and 
Independent parties, the Government has introduced 
its Public Safety (Removal from India) Bill, modified 
from its original form. Last September it was rejected 
by the casting vote of the President, Mr. Patel. The 
one important change is that the Government secks 
power not only to expel immigrant Communist agitators, 
but also to seize any moneys sent into India “ with the 
direct object of subverting organized government.” 
That such a measure is urgently necessary is clear from 
the evidence given first by Mr. Coatman, the Govern- 
ment’s Director of Public Information, and secondly 
by Sir Victor Sassoon, whose dismal account of conditions 
in Bombay is amply confirmed by the latest outbreaks 
of violence in that city. 

* * * x 


Stupid, one might indeed say criminal, scaremongering 
—a revival of reports for which there was no shred of 


—<—— | 
evidence that Pathans were kidnapping Hindy Child: 
for sacrificial purposes—-has brought about a Period 
mob rule in Bombay city. Panic still prevails, yj, 
we write, with some 100,000 workers out of 
ment, and many of them parading the streets, 
“Victory for the Red Flag.” é. 
thirty deaths and hundreds of casualties. This ayo 
ill for a country which is claiming responsible a 
government. It is to be hoped that 
out of British troops—on Wednesday night 4 
were unfortunately compelled to Will ches 
further violence, or at least localize the disturhgy, 
But the problem remains of safeguarding the ordiny, | 
business of life and educating the workers Up to 
wider obligations of trade unionism. The Governyy, 
and Indian industrialists have only begun to nibble , 
this fundamental task. First of all, obviously, the gy 
Communist Bill must be passed. Probably it wil} 
passed, now that the Government have given assuranp 
that they have no intention of using the measure gg, 
step to more severe legislation. The task of the Roy) 
Commission, under Mr. J. H. Whitley, will be search 
less important and no less onerous than that of 4) 
Where their 
is precisely in the matter of Labour legislation. 


emplo ’ 
shout 
yw 

There have been 4 


Se ee 


Sf 


the Calliy 


fire 


Simon Commission. functions coined 
In vie 
of the very different “ temperature,” and the Varying 
conditions in the Provinces this would seem: to be cates 
tially an all-India subject 


tion to be controlled for many vears to come fron: tly 


a department of administr. 


centre. 
* * * * 


There has been serious rioting in Colombo, Cevloy 
alread 
lasted for nearly a fortnight. On Tuesday the strikes 
tried to set fire to the police headquarters. The fy 
brigade was summoned, but the strikers held up ti 


arising out of the tramway strike which has 


two engines and partly destroyed one of them. 1! 
police and the firemen were heavily stoned, and sever 
of them were seriously injured. Charges by the poli 


failed to end the riot, and it 


‘} 


was continued even aff 


the Riot Act had been read. The police were then 
ordered to fire. It is believed that four persons wer 
killed, and it is thought that others may have been 


wounded. The Times correspondent says that order has 
been restored, and that the President of the Labour Union 
is more or less co-operating with the police to prevent 


further trouble. 


* +e * # 


We 
settlement of the Roman Question. It 
interesting to see what use the Pope will make of his 


have writtga clsewhere about the approaching 


will be intensel 


restored temporal power, even though the restoratio 
is on a small seale. As the head of a sovereign Power hi 
will be entitled to claim membership of the Leagw 
of Nations. Attention is called in the Guardian to th 
possibility of his acting upon this right. He was formerly 
refused any place at the Hague Conference because he 
represented no “ State.” 
¥* * x x 

On Tuesday a meeting of manufacturers and others 
interested in trade with Russia held in London, 
and a resolution was unanimously carried that a delega- 
tion of British Industry should be sent to Russia not 
Jater than March 8th. The names of the firms represented 
at this meeting (some of the most important in the 
country) were evidence of the growing feeling in industry 
that nothing is gained and that much is lost by keeping 
Russia at arm’s length. The Government have said that 
the first move must come from Russia, but the Soviet 
Government has not yet done more than intimate that 
a British Trade Delegation would be The 


was 


weleome. 
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———— 

, of Tuesday is, therefore, important. One step 

lead to another— indeed probably will. The 

ngularities of the Soviet may be removed 

by contact with other countries but not by ostracism. 

fine but a profitless policy. 
* * * x 


decisiol 
may easily 
unpleasant a 
Ostracism is a gesture, 
It seems that there is a rather larger foreign demand 
British coal than there has been for some time. It 


for ; : , 
foreigners are discovering 


is a happy thing indeed if 
cheap non-British coals are not cheap in the long 
Meanwhile unfortunate obstruction in 
the way ol such tentative expansion as is appearing 
in the coal industry. At Nine Mile Point, Monmouth- 
shire, there are three mines idle although there is work 
and thousands of miners are waiting for it. 


that : 
run. there Is an 


to be done 
The main cause of this minor but significant tragedy is a 
dispute between the South Wales Miners’ Federation 
and the new Miners’ Industrial Union. The new Union 
. of course, run on the lines laid down by Mr. Spencer’s 
independent Union in Nottinghamshire. Further, the 
Federation accuses the owners of offering illegal terms 
of employment. It would be a criminal offence against 
sanity if this dispute were allowed to keep men unem- 
ployed much longer. We can all understand the bitter- 
ness between the disputants, but the misery of the people 
If the 
employers and the disputing Trade Unionists cannot 
come to terms at onee the Ministry of Labour ought to 


must not be the price of prosecuting the quarrel. 


intervene, 
x * * * 
This quarrel had a very loud echo in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday, Howard-Bury’s 
question whether it was true that in South Wales several 


when Colonel 
mines were trying to reopen and needed 2,000. colliers 
but could not get them, Jed to the 
Labour Members which was developed into prolonged 
uproar. Colonel Tloward-Bury 
made an insinuation against the good faith of Labour. 


an outburst from 


was supposed to have 


It is casy to say that he might have avoided any suspicion 


of an insinuation if he had introduced his question 


with some explanatory or deprecatory words. But, 
after all, why should he have done that ? It never 
occurred to him that a natural question about facts 


published in the Times would thus have touched Labour 


on the raw. Questions would become even longer than 


they are now if every member had to guard himself 
iwainst some remote danger of a question being mistaken 
for an injurious suggestion. 

“ + % % 


The Government have proved their concern for the 
future of civil flying in a very sensible way. They are 
neouraging the proposed “ Company of Air Pilots and 
Navigators of the British Empire ” and Captain Guest's 
* National Flying Services Company.” The 
grant up to £15,000 a year for three 


proposed 
latter is to receive a 
and a smaller grant for the following seven years, 
inreturn foran undertaking to provide twenty acrodromes 


The amount of the grant 


Vears, 


and eighty landing grounds. 
will be in proportion to the number of certificates of 
flving efficiency. 

. * * * * 

The Ministry of Agriculture, in accordance with the 
Act passed last session empowering it to regulate the 
grading and marking of eggs, has prescribed a national 
mark. This can be used by all English and Welsh egg- 
packers who agree to keep to certain standards. — Certifi- 
tates will be granted (and may be annulled) by a com- 
mittee Lord Darling as The mark 
contains a map of England and Wales—it is hoped to 
extend the scheme to Scotland later—with a Union Jack 
surrounded by the words, “ Produce of England and 


with President. 


Wales.” Below is written, “ Empire buying begins at 
home.” Over three million of these labels have already 


been printed, and there will shortly be at least a hundred 
egg-packing stations using them. It is hoped to make 
the scheme apply to even the smallest purchases, so that 
every houscholder can order “ marked” eggs and be 
certain of getting the quality he pays for. 
* % * * 

The Ministry of Agriculture has further ordered that 

from April 21st all imported eggs must be marked 


under the Merchandise Marks Act—a procedure which 


was rejected as long ago as November, 1927, by the 
Committee set up under that Act. We have never 
been quite convinced that it serves us well in 


effect to advertise foreign goods, but anyhow British 
eggs are as good as anybody else's, and perhaps better, 
organization — is 


and now that our notoriously bad 
being overhauled we may expect good results. In 
the Times of Friday, February Ist, the Minister of 


Agriculture made a triple appeal—-to the consumer, the 
farmer, and the distributor. If his appeal is answered 

least one branch of British farming 
It has become a proverb in some other 


there be at 
which will pay. 

parts of the world that produce well packed and graded 
** sells itself.’ If eggs prove the proverb, the example 
they set should be followed in| many other branches of 


may 


agriculture. 
* + * % 
Even more than the usual interest has been taken in 
the annual meetings of the Joint Stock Banks, perhaps 
of the leading bankers have carefully 
the depression in 


because most 
examined a subject of prime interest 
certain basic industries. Their speeches had a note of 
hopefulness about the outlook, but this hopefulness was 
strictly based upon the belief that industry here is awak- 
ening to the seriousness of foreign competition. In this 
issue of the Spectator particularly interesting observations 
will be found by Sir Harry Goschen of the National 
and Mr. Beaumont Pease of Lloyds 


Provincial Bank 


Bank. 


x * x * 
The Archbishop of York has lately said that 
i thinkine about 
Yet the 
Prayer 
with 


“theology in its proper sense of 


God is the most popular subject that exists.” 


the 
combined 


religion —manifest in 


unfortunately 


general interest in 
Book 
an extraordinary ignorance of the true credentials with 
which traditional Christianity of the best and deepest 
has therefore seemed 


controversies — is 


type faces the modern world. It 
to us that a useful purpose might be served by the publi- 
cation of a series of articles by eminent scholars setting 
forth the present position of Christian thought. The 
writers will include representatives of the Anglican, 
Roman Catholic, Orthodox, and Nonconformist Churches. 
The first article will be by the Archbishop of York, 
and will appear in the Spectator of February 23rd. Other 
contributors be Albert Cock, Canon 
Raven, Principal Garvie, Professor Cuthbert Turner, 
Dr. Gordon Selwyn, Dr. PF. R. Barry, The Dean of 
Winchester, Miss Evelyn Underhill, Abbé Bremond, 
Canon Quick, Father M. C. D'Arcy, Professor Arseniew 
and Canon Woods. An introductory article, explaining 
the reasons which have prompted us to publish this 


will Professor 


series, will appear next week. 
* * * * 

Bank Rate. 4) per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 2ist, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
102} ; on Wednesday week 102} ; a year ago 1OL{}. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 91; on Wednesday 
week 91): a year ago 883. Conversion Loan (8) per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 79) ; on Wednesday week 79}; a vear 


ago 76}. 
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The Roman Question 


DF gg vewetny the “Roman Question ”—the dispute 
between the Pope and the Italian Government— 
has lasted for sixty years, and has so far baflled every 
attempt to solve it, it is evidently on the point of a settle- 
ment now. 

Ever since 1870, when the secular forces entered Rome 
under General Cadorna, the Pope has been the “ Prisoner 
of the Vatican.” It is impossible to measure exactly 
the effect on the fortunes of the Papacy at that time 
of the proclamation of Papal Infallibility which had 


been made in the previous year, but the effect must have 


been considerable. The proclamation had come in 
dramatic circumstances. King Victor Emanuel had 
expressed the hope that the Vatican Council would 


publish some manifesto reconciling not only religion 
and civil life, but religion and scienee. The Council 
unexpectedly proclaimed instead the dogma of Papal 
Infallibility, and the immediate popular interpretation 
of that dogma was that the Pope willed enmity between 
Church and State. Even so the King did not despair 
of an accommodation with the Vatican, and in 1870, 
when his Army was-outside Rome, he wrote a letter to 
the Pope asking him “ with the affection of a son, the 
loyalty of a King, and the soul of an Italian ” to permit 
the Royal troops to occupy all such strategic positions 
as were required for maintaining order, and, incidentally, 
for protecting the Pope himself. The answer of Pius IX. 
was an uncompromising refusal. He would vield, he 
And so it came about. 
Pius LX. waited till a formal breach of the walls had been 
made by the Royal troops, and then the Papal troops 
ceased fire and a white flag was run up. 

On April 5th, 1871, the Law of Guarantees was voted 
by the Chamber, and ever since the Popes have been 
compelled to live under that statute, although never 
ceasing to protest. The Law declared that the person 
of the Pope was inviolable, and that Royal honours 
were to be paid to him within his territory; that the 
Holy See should have an annual grant of 3,225,000 lire ; 
that the Vatican and the Lateran neighbourhood, and 


said, to force, but not to injustice. 


Castel Gandolfo, with their appurtenances and depen- 
dencies, should be at the Pope's disposal, and that 
diplomatic representatives at the Vatican should enjoy 
the usual prerogatives and immunities. The Pope's 
view of this arrangement was that it was an intolerable 
Ile objected 
in particular to the fact that he was given the use but 
not the possession of the territorial centres of the Papacy. 
According to Papal thought it is essential that there 
should be possession, because the Popes have been unable 


clipping of the wings of his temporal power. 


to conceive of sovereignty which is divorced from owner- 
ship. They have always emphasized their complete 
independence from the State, and independence seemed 
to them to be by no means assured so long as the Papacy 
was lodged in territory granted upon sufferance. 

It is said that the recent negotiations have ended in 
an agreement that the Holy See shall have an extension 
the 
Papal territory thus enlarged shall belong absolutely 
to the Church. The principal dispute seems to have 
revolved round the financial indemnity to be paid by 
the Government. The Papacy asked for +,000,000,000 
lire, but has evidently been satisfied in the end with a much 
smaller amount. This is supposed to represent, as the 
Times correspondent says, the capitalization of interest 
(at the present value of the lira) of the annual sum 
assigned to the Pope under the Law of Guarantees. 
This sum, however, has never been aecepted by the 


of territory of some hundreds of acres, and that 


Pope. Even now the Pope will not make use of th; 
money directly, but will hand it over to the “ Fondo 
Religione,” an institution which is independent of jy 
the Government and the Vatican. ‘ 

A few weeks ago there was much talk about the cy; 
of the Papacy to a “ corridor to the sea.” — This sho. 
how tenacious the old doctrines of sovereignty , 
It was not easy for the Vatican to think of sovenin 
power without a port. Probably the old sentimey_ 
for it is more of a sentiment than anything else jy 4 
vielded gradually to the proofs tha 
nowadays is not a 


modern world 
port 


communication or defence. 


necessary 
The Pope 


better served with a good acrodrome on his portioy 


means of  eith 


would. really }; 


the Campagna. 

There have been people on both sides of the controyey 
who thought that it would have been better to let sleeping 
After all, although there was no formal recog. 
nition between the Civil Power and the Vatican. they 


dogs lic. 


had always been an unavowed but practical arrany 
ment. Otherwise — the Rome 
been Why was 
let alone an illogical system that 
? Worse might befall. 
reason why the grievances of the Papacy have not hee 


life of 


not, it 


would — hay 
asked, 


working wel 
And there was anothy 


intolerable. often 
was 
enough 
altogether a disadvantage. It is one of the most notorious 
facts of history that religious causes have thrived und 
The 


even though he was self 


varying degrees of oppression. Pope, as tl 
or Vatican,” 


immolated in protest, has always worn the glamor 


risoner of the 


of his position. By becoming a sovereign, recognized 
as such by the State, he will gain something, but he will 
also lose something. Nobody can say in advance exactly 
how the balance of profit and loss will stand. 

What 


Signor 


Yet the Vatican could not have refused to tak 
that 
Mussolini was almost as much in favour of a settlement 


it had so long demanded. The point is 


lits conception of the new Italy 


this Corporat State 


as the Pope himself. 
is of a completely ordered nation ; 
must be 


must have no loose threads hanging out; tf 


entirely smooth and ship-shape. ft would be distasteiu 
to the Duce if the unsettled Roman question remaine 
settled Again. the 


Papacy, because it is one of the most famous institutions 


in an otherwise perfectly State. 


source of prick to Italy. Signoi Viissolin 


And it must be 


in the world, is a 


never forgets that. remembered firth 


that if Signor Mussolini desires a settlement for 
these reasons a settlement with him is easter for the 


would have been with the Government 
before the coming of Facismo. The the Due 
So is the rule of the Roman Church. Ther 
mental habits leap together. It is not as though th 
He has behaved 


Kverybody knows that he 


Vatican than it 
rule of 
is absolute. 
Duce were an irreligious despot. quite 
otherwise. has encouraged 
religion in the schools. 

the Roman Church 
will wonder, not without a respectful svmpathy. whether 


Those who are not merabers of 


the small restoration of temporal power now arranged 
will encourage the Pope to cmulate the past to 0) 
to spread a political influence all over the civilized world. 
It may be so. But we fancy it is more likely that the 
very smallness of the settlement will constan |\ remind 
' With 
Italy the temporal power of the Pope may be tv reased 
If that is all, impartial onlookers 


him that he is living in a new and a different age. 


with his prestige. 


} . : . } { frees! 
will not regret the absence in a wider field of rest 
ambiguities arising from the unhappy mingling ¢! 


temporal and spiritual power. 
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Must England’s 


MPVUERE is no ust Professor Trevelyan 
| justly observes in a monograph he has issued on 


being 


angry, 
hehalf of the Nat ional Trust for Places of Historic Interest 
a Natural Beauty,” when we see power-lines marching 
a the countrs side, and conercte replacing stone walls, 
ll speedways in place of winding lanes, and wire instead 
We cannot put the clock back. We must 


ol hedgerow Ss. 


not be angry with the machines and methods of the 
OL —— S “ a s 
industrial age 1 which we live, but we have every right 
NCL t hte 5 . . 

and reason to be anxious. 


If only we anxious cnough to preserve the natural 
beauty of our country there is no reason why modern 


vation should be allowed to despoil our heritage. 


C1\ itté 
Indeed, now that our power over materials is greater than 
ever before, NOW that education is spreading to all classes, 
now that cheap transport has made the enjoyment of our 
open spaces all, when 
urbanization has made contact w ith the soil more desirable 


available to now, moreover, 
than ever, the stre neth and sanity and healing power of 
oul fields and forests are as nece ssary to our survival as 
food and drink. A race of factory-workers and clerks who 
rarely saw the light of sun and toiled all day for the 
privilege of sitting at night in cinemas or public-houses 
We must 


preserve and improve our parks and playing-fields if we 


would rightly vanish from among the nations. 


would preserve and improve our national health. 

In former times, as Professor Trevelyan says, “ man’s 
daily work still supplen.ented nature’s without those 
harsh contrasts of line and colour to which to-day we are 
only too well accustomed. A new barn or a coach-house 
did not injure the landscape or the village street as an 
ae rodrome or a The 
law of the machine age is inexorable, and if we allow it to 


petrol station is likely to do. ... 


operate evervwhere uncontrolled it will show us no pity.” 
But we need not be frightened of the machine age if we 
treat the with This 
young giant of civilization, holding the thunderbolt of 


powers it has given us caution. 
Jove and sandalled with ineredible speed must remember 
the souree from which his power came and the carth 
There is no doom before us, unless we 
We need not bequeath to our 


mean and mechanical of aspect 


which bore him. 
choose it by blind neglect. 
descendants an England ** 
in every corner” if we regulate and direct the inevitable 
and often beneficent processes at work in our midst. 

The new clectric cables, for instance, which will soon 
thei all South-East 
bringing light and cleanliness into millions of homes and 


weave network over England, 


power to thousands of factories, will not necessarily 
bring ugliness with them. The towers for the cables 
have been approved by Sir Reeinald Blomfield : they 
have a good shape, and although certainly not things 


of beauty in themselves, it will be possible to place them 
so lar apart that if their positions are well chosen they 
with the view less than the present railways 


} 
will interfere 
> PB 


ingham Palace Gardens. Must England’s Beauty 
M. Trevelyan. (Faber and Gwyer. Is.) 


P "By Ge 


Beauty Perish ? 


do. Again, it is perfectly possible to design filling-stations 
that shall be ornaments instead of eyesores on our roads, 
New industrial villages can be well-planned and har- 
monious at no greater cost than it took to erect those 
rigid lines of brick villas that haunt the memory of any 
South Wales. 
are more likely to be perpetrated in this hurried age, 


Visitor to True, crimes against beauty 
but they are not more necessary or more economic than 
they were in the past. If the National Trust 
well supported as it deserves to be, our scenery would 


were as 
not be in danger. 

Unfortunately, although the Trust 150 
properties (“ but they amount only to 30,000 acres, a 


OWhS Sole 
poor acreage for a duke and a pitiable one for a nation ”’), 
it numbers at present only 1,000 subscribers on its rolls. 
There should 


be desirous of helping such a good work, but they have 


be a million. Our readers will certainly 
already contributed so generously to the Aberdare Fund 
shall the 
subscription which makes them members of the National 


that we not, ourselves, ask them for small 


Trust. We write these words not to solicit support or 
to ask for funds for a cause whieh is certain of the 
sympathy of our readers, but merely to remind them of 


the work which is being done on their behalf. 

Our constant concern has been to safeguard the delicate 
and fugitive beauty of these islands, which is far more 
casily destroyed than the grandeur of the Alps or the 
immensity of the Grand Cafon, and dearer to us than 
The State schedules ruins of historic associations 
beauty for 
and pictures for the nation, but for some reason neglects 
If some mad millionaire 


those. 


or great preservation and keeps books 


to do the same for our views. 
acquired valuable pictures and precious books with the 
object of making a bonfire of them, there would be a 
greater outery even than when sane millionaires export 


such treasures to the United States. But when a building 


syndicate suggested cutting up Ashridge Park into 
residential lots, a like clamour did not arise. ‘True, 
the patriotism of certain individuals, amongst whom 


Professor Trevelyan was one, saved that glorious stretch 
of country for the nation. There are no treasures housed 
in England of greater worth than those that lie open to 
the sky—-places such as Morte Point, Devon, or Queen 
Adelaide’s Hill at Windermere, or Hindhead Common, 
or Blakeney Point where birds of far countries come, to 
name but a few of the preserves of the National Trust. 
When a beautiful place is threatened, the public is often 
generous in buying it. But the right policy is obviously 
to secure such places before the attack of the exploiter 
threatens, because it is certain to come some day if the 
place is beautiful, and then the price will be higher. A 
for this work far 
We hope believe 
that there are enough of us who mean to make England 
a better place for us all to enable the Trust to extend its 


central endowment is needed and a 


ereater number of subscribers. and 


scope and take thought for the morrow. 


Wanted: More Families to be Adopted 


| SAID last week we could do it if... (it sounds 

like Alice Through the Looking-glass!): 1 said 
that if our readers did their part we could announce this 
week that the Aberdare Fund had reached the figure 


ol £10,000. Well, that ‘if’? has come off. Our readers 
have done their part. The £10,000 mark has been passed. 

Next week, therefore, we shall close the Fund. We 
have done all that is, for the emergency which came to 


icyl . , 
light in December. necessary. We have done far more 


than we thought it would be possible to do when we 
began. Perhaps a thousand pounds, two or three at the 
very that 

Happily we had under-estimated the gencrosity, the 


outside : was the first expectation. 

warm-hearted comradeship, the understanding sympathy 
of the Spectator’s public. That public has acted in the 
true spirit of those piercing words of William Morris i 
“Fellowship is life. Life without fellowship is death.” 
Before we close the Fund there is time for any who 
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have up to now delayed to add their contributions. There 
is time for many more families to be “ adopted.” Eight 
hundred are still waiting for godfathers or godmothers 
to come to their aid. Those words often mean so little: 
in this connexion they have a vivid significance. What- 


ever our doctrine, whatever our Church, whatever our 
philosophy, we must all agree that the idea of God and 


the idea of Love cannot be separated. We must all unite 
jn connecting Faith in God with the practice of brother- 


hood, with kindly aid to neighbours who fall by the 
way. That families in Aberdare need such kindly aid 
searcely requires further assertion here. Yet I will 


quote the circumstances of a few that have already found 
fathers or mothers in God. 

Here is one of seven persons, five children all of school 
age, witha weekly income. — thirty shillings. Here is another: 
husband unemployed seventeen months, invalid wife, 
four children at school, one girl at home to look after the 
weekly twenty-five Think 
what an extra live shillings a week means to such house- 


house ; income, shillings. 


holds— just the difference perhaps between being always 
hungry and sometimes having cnough to eat. 


I could go on giving examples, but let 
If they fail to convince, no testimony 
facts will drive the need home. 


——. 
those suffic 
can 


There is 


be of use. 
still ‘lied a 


weekly help till Easter to be promised for such Urgent 
it 


need. 


Please let us say next Saturday that the 


pledges have been given. 


And let me 


the “ ” of 


adoption 


do to help. 


field College boys are going to take 
Labour Training School ; 


Industries can be set going 
making quilted bed coverlets, and rabbit-breeding. 


required 


add that, although the Fund will close 4 
Aberdare 
means comes to an end. 


by the 


HO 


Spe ( tator by 


There are many things we ean 
such as that F 

: Brad. 

an interest in ¢ 

through their parents or friends 


they will help to get Aberdare boys placed in jobs fy 


which their School has fitted them. 
There 


ingly useful activity. 


That 


many 


is an eXeeed. 


are others whic 


good will and desire to help can suggest. 


We have 


edge off the distress of this bitter, empty winter. 
not severing the ties that 


are 


raised the ten thousand. 


We have taken the 
But wi 


have been created. The 


Spectator has not done with Aberdare yet. 


Your SPecran 


COMMISSIONER, 


Our Aberdare Fund—Now 10,177 7s. 11d. 


The following list represents subscriptions to the 
February 5th, 1929. 


a further consignment of parcels, 


Town Hall, Aberdare, marked “* Severvror Fund.” 


SPECTATOR 


The distribution of the ’ 


Aberdare 
To avoid delay, goods should be sent direct to The Hon. Secretary, Service Committe 
Spectator Fund is in the hands of a loc 


a 


Cc 


Aberdare Fund received up to the first post on Tuesday, 
All remittances (which should be addressed to the Editor, The Specravor, 13 York St., 
London, W.C. 2) should be made payable to the Spvcravor Ltd., and crossed * 


Covent Garde 
We acknowledge gratefully 


Committee at Aberdare, the Chairman of which is the Chairman of the Urban District Council, the Hon. Treasurer is the 


Director of Education, and the Hon. Secretary, the Town Clerk. 








have 
Amount sent. Amount sent. 
Name. £ s. ad. Name. 4a ¢@4 
Mrs. Burton 100 0 0 ‘A. H. B. H. & M. K.’ 5 0 0 
“@ 2. dc.” ea . DO 0 Oo Rev. Chancellor Dimont 5.0U«#*e 
‘From ‘Tweedie x “FP. > re ee 5 0 0 
Whisper 5x0 0 0 _c bh. ah 5.0 0 
‘In Loving Me mory of An nl an Const. unt 
H. W. L.'s good work Reader of the Spectator” 5 0 0 
in S. Wales in the “L De 5.0 U0 
Seventies ” .. 20 0 OF Miss Helen Morice 3.05 «#O 
*U.8.A. Subscriber ” 20 0 OF E. GC. Pemberton 33 6 
Mr. & Mrs. Jaques .. 20 0 O | Mrs. A. R. Finch 3°03~«0 
Anony mous... sc. wee 4 Philip Holland 3 3 0 
Se x. -. 20 0 O07 Miss W. H. Cocey ea 3.0 «0 
W. Soames .. 20 0 Of} The Rev. Canon & Mrs. 
Belling chan o. BO Marshall P 3.0 «0 
iat Wis Me we .. Ws 0 | Mrs. 8. Ford North 3 @ @ 
C be ha J keer Noble Mrs. H. M. Wickes 3.00 «0 
(Third Donation) 2. 1010 0 | Godfrey H. Brannen 210 0 
a Ry -. WW 1 OF} H.W. Gillott 210 0 
Miss Joan Forsyth «- @ 8 61* Fe oe.’ 210 O 
Sir EPdgar R. Bow ring 10 0 © 7 BL Sparrow - 3 3 @ 
Joseph Dickinson Lees 10 0 0} R. RR. Gardner ., a 23 0 
Mrs. Robie Uniacke .. 10 0) © | Miss Evelyn F. Sandham 23 ®@ 
Miss F. bk. Fanning .. 10 0 O | Colonel H. H. Mount- 
Mrs. Roscoe... . WwW 0 0 steven - $3 0 
Anonymous “a Pe 5 5 OF Miss Eleanor Frean 2323 0 
Mrs, Coey P 5 5 0 Dr. & Mrs. Neville 2 2 0 
Sir Stanle yv Be te he ‘lor 6 5 0 * KE. E. M. H.” 220 
Anonymous “ am 56 08 © | Anonymous 220 
A. B. Burrows .. in 5 O O| Mrs. Wares s.3 6 
Baldwin 8S. Harvey 5 0 0 "7 1. Robinson 23 0 
G. H. Garrett dis 6 0 OF “CS.” : 2 ¢ 
‘“M. bD.” = wai 6 0 OF SC. rt ee i 22 0 
Mrs. Fk. Brown .. oe 5 0 OF Rev. A. C. Woodhous> 22 90 
a eh se 5 0 OF D. Warren Smith & Mrs. 
©. N. Luxmoore - 5 0 0 Warren Smith 200 
M. R, Jardine .. i 5 0 0 * Rosemary ” éa 20 0 
Mrs. R. Me Laren 5 0 O | The Misses Robinson i 20 0 
Colonel A. D. Cox - 6 O OO} Miss A. M. Davidson . 2 0 0 
The Gold Coast ~ 5 0 OF Rev. H. N. & Mrs, Joly 20 0 
Mrs, Blanche Winder , 5 0 o| “. M.” 20 0 
Miss R. Ricardo 7 5 0 O| Mrs, Jolly ‘ 20 0 
J.D. Jevons .. an 5 O Of Miss FE. Bennett s @ ¢@ 
Miss Margaret Arnold. . 5 0 Of Alan Wyatt-Smith ‘ 20 0 


We publish below the siath list of subscribers who have responded to the invitation to provide 
1,500 necessitous families in 


of the 


Miss Eveline Lancaster, £20 (10s. each weekly for two families for 20 
weeks), 
*M. H. A. E.,” £20 (5s. each weekly for four families for 20 weeks). 


Edward 8. Rashleigh, £13 (5s. each weekly for four families for 13 weeks). 

Mabel Lady Crossley, £13 (5s, each weekly for four families for 3 months). 

Mr. & Mrs. J. Marsden, £12 (5s. each weekly for four families for 12 weeks). 

Rev. Canon ©. Myers, £12 (5s, each weekly for three families for 16 weeks). 

Miss A. M. Foster, £10 10s. (5s. each weekly for two families for 21 weeks). 

Hon. Mrs. Ethel 'T. Lubbock, £10 3s, (5s. each weekly for two families for 
20 weeks), 








Amount sent. 


‘CC. B.,” £10 (5s. 


Name. £sa ad. 
A. P. Hilson ., es 2 6 @ 
Anonymous 200 
Miss Crump 20 0 
©. Colwill Pe 20 0 
“J. Muir & Friends ” 112 0 
Rev. H. ©. & Mrs, 

Heywood .. rm res 
‘t6.0.86d. 5. W.* 2 2 
* Old Millhillian ” 1 1 0 
M. J. Ogilvie os 1 to 
Lt.-Col. G. M. Knight a 1 tt 0 
Miss Ethel M. C. Geldart Lt 0 
Rev. G. F. Forbes 1 to 
G. H. Lawton 1 lt 0 
ae ae he pa Pe 1 1 0 
Miss Charlotte M. 

Cornock 1 1 0 
He mary J. ¢ Gidney “Vv as 1 1 0 

‘In Memory of Baby 

Julia” es a 1 1 06 
Miss G. de C. O'Grady 1 0 
Miss Edith H. Sainsbury 1 1 0 
*W. B. GL.” (2nd dona- 

tion) .. A ani 1 1 0 
© Two Crowborough 

Readers ” 1 1 0 
Miss L. Mandes 1to 
L. L. Mands “ng i | 0 
Mrs. A. M. Buckley lov 0 
Mr. & Mrs. Andrew 

Brodrick we ae 10 06 

‘“RER” .. - 1 o 0 

‘K. Ke. 1.” ‘ 1080 

Ardingly College ( thapel 

Collection ” re aa 1 0 60 
Tan F. M. Munro 10 0 
Miss M. ¥ ranklin Smith 10 0 
ae * 4 —— stoft) . 1 0 0 

*M. eae ee 10 0 
Williann Sti nie 1 0 0 
er “ 1 o 0 
Miss M. F. Somerville. 10 0 
jcc os “e 1 veo 


each weekly for four families for 


The need is urgent, and we would appeal to those wy 
not yet contributed to do so. 


Amount s¢ 

N: ume. Ls 

E. P.’ ~ 1 0 
Miss M. i. Fulton 1 ot 

Miss Helen B. Cochrane l 0 
© eae wi ne. 1 04 
Mrs. Percival .. re 1 ot 
C. M. C.& R. H. D.C.” 015 0 
Lady Verey ‘ 0 10 | 

Rev. A. P. Pannall 0 1 


A. 3.” a2 a4 O10 | 


Miss A. Grossmith OW 6 
Rev. G. D’Angibau 0 lo | 
~ Reader of the 

Spectator P 2 0 10 
F. M. Elliott .. wa 0 sil 
The Misses Quintin & 

Ashford 7 od 0 7 ¢ 
Mrs. Voss oe oe 0 7° 
ore ~“. ae 0 4 
“CG. He on i 0 3 
Anonymous 0 2 4 


Rev. Gawth ‘pe ‘Holmes v0 
A Reader in Reduced 
Circumstances ” we 0 | 


wishing t« forwat 
CLOTHING AND OT HE R GIFTS 
IN KIND for our Aberdare Fund 
are requested to send then lire 
to the Hon. Secretary, Aberd 
Service Committee, ‘Town Hall, 
Aberdare, marked Spe 
Fund.’ All cash donati 
(cheques, postal orders or money 
orders) should be addressed as 
usual to the Editor, The Spectator 
13 York Street, Covent Cardea, 
London, W.C, 2. 
Note.—In order to 
possible loss in transit, 
are requested to send their remit 
tances to the Specraror off 
and not to a 


> 
Readers 


prevent 


readers 


elude them th 





their parcels, 


a weekly sum for one or more 


Aberdare for a certain period. 


ks). 


10 we 


‘ H. E, D.” £10 (5s. each weekly for five families for 8 weeks) 


“Eo. B.,” 


* Guider,” 


£10 (5s. 


each weekly for two families for 20 weeks) 
£7 10s, (5s. each weekly for three families for 10 weeks). 


Highfield School, £7 10s. (5s. weekly for one family for 30 weeks). 


“i. 
* Trishman,” 


10s, (5s. 
£6 10s, 
and Mrs, 


Provost of Worcester 
for 12 weeks). 


each weekly for two families for 
(5s. each weekly for two families for 13 weeks). 
Lys, 


13 weeks 


£6 (5s. each weekly for two familet 


ae. 





ee 
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_————a=~ 
and Ars. Charles Price, 


1] weeks). 
ous, £5 (9s. 


£5 10s. (5s. each weekly for two families for 
Mr. 
weekly for one family for 20 weeks). 
PD. Merriman, £5 5s. weekly for one family for 20 weeks). 
= £5 (5s. each weekly for two families for 10 weeks), 
5 (6s, each weekly for two families for 10 weeks). 
"(ond donation), £5 (5s. weekly for one family for 20 weeks). 
rs, each weekly for two families for 10 weeks). 
each weekly for two families for 10 weeks). 
ch wet kly for two families for 10 weeks). 
5s. weekly for one family for 20 weeks). 
Ss. each weekly for two families for 10 weeks). 
tev. 9. Tooting 5s. each weekly for two families for 10 weeks). 
eal £5 ins. each weekly for two families for 10 weeks). 
AD0O eopkine £5 (5s. weekly for one family for 20 weeks). 
Mrs a i Cor brane. £5 (Ss, each weekly for two families for 10 weeks). 
Miss He ne Cart ledg« weekly for one family for 20 weeks). 
ee ee oe ach weekly for two families for 10 weeks). 


Anonym 
Mrs. BR. . 
as Julia Laurence, 
Fr. smoke, £ 
Anonymous 1 
D. G. Craw ford, £5 (! 
R. C, Lucas, *9 ns 

« E, D.,” £9 (08. eau 
The Misses Wallis. 5 
's. KF, Percival. £5 
eh 


Lueas, £0 


5 (5s 
>» (Os, 


’ 5 (fs. eacl 
se aL. cali £5 (5s. each weekly for two families for 10 weeks). 
¢ s Attwood, £5 (5s. each weekly for one family for 20 weeks). 
+" Mi.” ¢5 (Ss, each weekly for one family for 20 weeks). a . 
M -E M. R. Reoch, £5 (5s. each weekly for two families for 10 weeks). 
ul Howe, £5 (5s. each weekly for two families for 10 weeks). 
ee V. Higgins. £5 (5s weekly for one family for 20 weeks). 
4 W. Royds. £5 fa, each weekly for two families for 10 weeks). 
Nathanael,” £5 each weekly for two families for 10 weeks). 


£5 (Ds. weekly for one family for 20 weeks). 


y r rv. 
adv Montgome _ ‘ q 
-_ £5 (5s. weekly for one family for 20 weeks). 


_*y . 
- Thank Offering from an Old Reader,” £5 (5s. each weekly for two 
families for 10 weeks). . ‘ 
£5 (4s. weekly for one family for 20 weeks). 


Mrs. R. Laurence 
f. K, Sharpe, £4 
Mrs James Pook Matnuise 


5s. each weekly 


for two families for 8 weeks). 
ll, £4 (5s. cach weekly for two families for 8 weeks). 








KP. M.,” £4 (4 weekiy for one family for 16 weeks). - ; 
W. R. Evans (2nd Donation), £3 5x. (Hx, weekly for one family for 13 weeks). 
Aponvmous, £3 5s As, weekly for one family for 13 weeks). 
1. F. A.” £3! js. weekly for one family for 13 weeks). 
wit. K "3 5 je. weekly for one family for 13 weeks). 
4. K..” £3 5s. (5s weekly for one family for 13 weeks). 
M.ED. £35 is. woekly for one family for 13 weeks). 
1 ¥C..” £3 weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 
Miss Ritchie, £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 
Dr. & Mrs. Dunbar, £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 
KE..." £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 
vrs, A. R. Warren. £3 (48, weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 
Lady Martin, £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 
KJ. Williams, £3 (Se. weekly for oue family for 12 weeks). 
M. R. C.." £3 (4s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 
tJ. RB. C. Christopher, £5 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks), 


Rk. M. R..” £3 (5s. weekly for onc fainily for 12 weeks). 
Rev. C. W. R. Higham, £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks), 






Mrs. Ironside, £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks) 
Anonymous, £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 
Mrs, M. Caine, £3 (Ss. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 
“MM. W.. £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 

a 2 Oh ae «. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 





weekly for ove family for 12 weeks). 
£3 (5s. wee kly for one family for 12 weeks), 


tS (5s 


Auonymous, 


Mixx K. D. Pilkington, 


Mrs. W. BE. Wilson, £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks), 
H. M. W.” (Dublin), £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks), 

Miss M. (. Barnes, £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks), 

Miss KE. A. Edwards, £3 (58, weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 
{non and “ CL A. M..” £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 
F. J, C..° £3 (Ss. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 


Mrs. G. FE. Wilson. £3 weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 
W. Histed, £3 weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 
IS. M..° £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks), 


Richard Hinduson, £2 15s. (5s. weekly for one family for 11 weeks) 


5s. 











Miss H, KE. Wainwright, £2 10s. (5s. weekly for one family for 10 weeks). 
W. Thomson, £2 10s . weekly for one family for 10 weeks). 
“CG. M. €..° £2 10s. (4s. weekly for one family for LO weeks). 
* BALA. (2nd donation), £2 10s. (58. weekly for one family for 10 weeks). 
S. M. W.. £2 10s. (10s. weekly for one family for 5 weeks) 
KE. M. D.,” £2 10s. (5s. weekly for one family for 10 weeks). 


(Ss. weekly for one family for 9 weeks). 


Arthur Eastwood, 5. 
2 (5s. each weekly for two families for 4 weeks) 


Miss A. FE. Butler 





Eight hundred and fourteen necessitous families are, by the 
definite time. Out of 1,500 there remain 686 to be * adopted.” 
Office have been despatched to the Town Clerk of Aberdare. 


Mrs. Hugh Fagan, £2 (5s. each weekly for two families for 4 weaks). 
Mrs. J. S. Bankes, £2 (5s. weekly for one family for 8 weeks). 

* Z.”’ (2nd donation), £2 (5s. weekly for one family for 8 weeks). 
‘C.F. W.,” £2 (5s. weekly for one family for 8 weeks). 

“ E. M. M.,” £2 (5s. weekly for one family for 8 weeks). 

Miss Helen Curry, £2 (5s. weekly for one family for 8 weeks). 

Mrs. M. P. Goodacre, £2 (5s. weekly for one family for 8 weeks). 
Miss Eleanor Crittall, £2 (5s. weekly for one family for 8 weeks). 
Mr. and Mrs. Canning, £2 (5s. weekly for one family for 8 weeks). 
* Fulleircle,”” £2 (5s. weekly for one family for 8 weeks). 

*M. C. 8.,” £2 (5s. weekly for one family for 8 weeks). 

“Two Spectator Readers,” £2 (3s. weekly for one family for 8 weeks). 
Mrs. Vasey, £2 (5s. weekly for one family for 8 weeks). 

‘M. N.,” £2 (5s. weekly for one family for 8 weeks) 

Michae! A. Heathcote, £2 (5s. weekly for one family for 8 weeks). 


H. Mansfield, £2 (5s. each weekly for two families for 4 week 
, om 











E. £2 (5s. weekly for one family for 8 weeks 
C. L.,”’ £2 (5s. weekly for one family for 8 weeks). 
*M. C.,” £2 (5s. weekly for one family for 8 weeks) 


Mrs. A. Martin, £2 (5s. weekly for one family for 8 weeks), 

Eyre, £2 (5s. weekly for one family for 8 weeks), 

EK. B. C.,” £2 (5s. weekly for one family for 8 weeks) 

Miss M. Harrison, £2 (5s. weekly for one family for 8 weeks). 

Miss Katharine A, Ash, £2 (5s. weekly for one family for 8 week 

Mrs. L. A. Cooper, £2 (5s. weekly for one family for 8 weeks) 

Mrs. F. Howard, £2 (5s, weekly for one family for 8 weeks). 

M. H. Eyre, £2 (Ss. each weekly for two families for 
\. B. & Friends.” £2 (4s. weekly for one family for 8 weeks). 

Mrs. & Miss Green, £2 (5s. weekly for one family for 8 weeks). 

Arthur Pryce, £2 (5s. weekly for one family for 8 weeks 

Rev. C. L. White, £2 (5s. weekly family for 8 weeks), 

Miss Ethel Midgley, £2 weekly for one family for 8 weeks), 

“S$. M. C.,” £2 (5s. weekly for one family for 8 week 

* B.S..° £2 (5s. weekly for one family for 8 weeks), 

Mrs. Dakin and Miss Hill. £1 10s. weekly for one family for 6 weeks 

Miss M. M. Grierson, £1 LOs, (Ss. weekly for one family for 8 weeks). 

* Telip Women’s lustitute.”’ £1 10s, (4s. weekly for one family for 6 weeks), 

“St. Mary’s Sunday School,” £1 5s 

*G. W. HL” (2nd Donation), £1 Is 

month). 

Rev. A. B. Stevenson. £1 Is. (5s. weekly for one family for 4 weeks) 

*C. C. & FE. H.,” £1 (5s. weekly for one family for 4 week 

Robert Watson, £1 (5s. weekly for one family for 4 weeks 


1 weeks). 


for one 





weekly for one family for 5 weeks). 
8d. (5s. weekly for one family for L 


* M. and A. W.,” £1 (5s. weekly for one family for 4 week- 
‘LL. O. J. 8.0" £1 (58. weekly for one family for 4 wee! 
‘A. M. Y.,” £1 (5s. weekly for one family for 4 weeks). 
“ W. R. CL. C.,” £1 (5s, weekly for one family for 4 weeks) 


Mrs. M. B. Lawton, £1 (5s. weekly for one family for 4 weeks 
Miss Grace EK. Day, £1 (5s. weekly for one family for 4 weeks) 


H. Wilmer (2ad instalment), £1 (4s. weekly for one family for 4 weeks), 
“ kK. M. G. B..” £1 (5s. weekly for one farmnily for 4 weeks) 
C. D. Greenwood, £1 (5s. weekly for one tamily for 4 weeks). 

An Edinburgh Reader,” £1 (5s. weekly for one family for 4 week 
Mrs. Du Buisson. £1 (5s. weekly for one faruily for 4 weeks). 

Belvedere Boys.”’ £1 (5s. each weekly for two families for 2 weeks). 


Mrs. K. M. Anderson, £1 (5s. weekly for one family for 4 weeks). 

Mrs. Bowles, £1 (5s. weekly for one family for 4 weeks). 

M. Eyre. £1 (5s. weekly for one family for 4 weeks), 

The * ©. P..” £1 (5s. weekly for one family for | month 

‘Suo Se Robore Firmat,”’ £1 (5s. weekly for one family for 4 weeks). 


Mrs. Ian MacIntyre, £1 (53. weekly for one family for 4 weeks). 


* BUN,” £1 (Ss. weekly for one family for 4 weeks) 
Miss Emily Buchanan (2nd Donation). £1 (55. weekly for one family for 
+ weeks). 
TLS? £1 (5s. weekly for one family for 4 weeks 
Charles Welland, £1 (5s. weekly for one family for 4 weeks 
Rev. H. ALS. Pink. £1 (5s. weekly for one family for 4 weeks). 
Mrs, ('. KE. Sanderson, 14s. (Ss. weekly for one family for 3 weeks). 
\ Reader in Paris,” 10s, (5s. weekly for one family for 2 weeks 
Miss Caroline L. Downing. 10s. (5s. weekly for one family for 2 wees), 
Mrs. J. A. Jones, 5s. (5s. for one family for L week). 


A Business Girl,” 5s, (5s. for one family for 1 wee! 
* BM. ELP.L.O.,” 4s. (5s. a week for one family for L week). 
G. H. Clarke, 5s. (Ss. a week for one family for | week) 

A Business Girl,” 5s. (5s. a week for one family for 1 week). 
* se G. X.Z.,’ for one family for [ weel 


generosity of our readers, now assured of assistance for a 
Further consignments of clothing received at the SPECTATOR 


5s, (5s. 


They will be distributed at once by the Organizing Committee 


The Week in Parliament 


\ T the end of last week a long-suffering House of 
Commons gave one faint but well-directed kick at a 
clause of the English Local Government Bill) which 


empowered the Minister of Health to change it, so to 
speak, This 


encroachment on the part of the bureaucracy wpon the 


“as he went along.” final stupendous 
dwindling rights of mere members of Parliament was 
more than members could stand, even in their present 
The Qpposition is there 
But 


lawvers goaded to oratorical protest are another matter, 


mood of stagnant acquiescence. 
to he crushed, and well deserves it. Conservative 
and Mr. Chamberlain, after a brief glance round the 
tired and grumpy Committee, temporarily threw in his 
hand. The Liberal party raised the vexed question of 
export credits and Russia the adjournment last 
Thursday, and Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister tried to be funny 


on 


at their « xpense. He failed dismally. and small wonder. 


The present condition of our export markets is hardly 
a subject for merriment. 

On Monday, the Committee stage of the Scottish Local 
Government Bill began. This, as 1 anticipated, will be 
a much = sterner affair than 
Debate raged round the proposed abolition of the parish 
councils, but hostility to this was very lukewarm, par- 
ticularly amongst the Clydesiders, who have consistently 
it. Sir Archibald the best 
debating speech of the day rather wasted the 
unparalleled opportunities of his position in this Parlia 
often. 


its Knglish predecessor. 


advocated Sinclair made 
he has 


ment, and should have been heard much more 
Mr. Kirkwood delivered his stock speech about poverty 
among “my people,” and was only called to order 
twice. 


Mr. Wheatley that Sir John 


departing from devolution and democracy to a system 


observed Gilmour was 
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of centralization and bureaucracy, throwing the political 
wisdom of centuries into the wastepaper basket, and 
ruining a nation’s institutions. Hitherto, one had 
supposed that all these things were cherished ambitions 
of his own. Otherwise there was not much sting about 
the debate, and the Government got through with it well 
enough, the proposal to set up district councils in 
particular being acclaimed by its own supporters. 

Trouble of a more serious kind is anticipated when 
the case of the small burghs comes up for consideration, 
as resentment in Scotland over their alleged ill-treatment 
is fairly deep-seated and widespread. However, suflicient 
unto the day... 

The House of Commons as a whole has not come well 
out of all these debates, and the chief impression one 
sustains as a result of the last ten days is of an organized 
and gigantic waste of time. 

The details of such complicated measures are, in fact, 
settled by civil servants after consultation with outside 
expert bodies, and not by Members of Parliament at all. 
This is increasingly resented by members, who 
themselves compelled to spend an infinity of time, 
trouble, and money (first getting into the House of 
Commons, and subsequently hanging about there) in 
order to clothe with statutory authority, not their own 
legislative ideas, but the decisions of the Civil Service. 

Nevertheless, revolt is more out of the question than 
ever, and members are bundled into the lobby in support 
of clauses they either dislike or, more probably, have 
never read, at the crack of the party whip. 

This, in turn, brings to them a sharp and rapidly 
increasing decline in the public esteem, and gives rise to 
general grumbles about the “ power of the bureaucracy,” 
while the Press devotes less and less space to the doings 
of an institution which it regards with some justification 
as dull, moribund, and futile. The remedy would seem 
to lie primarily in a drastic reform of procedure. Of 
which WarcuMan. 


see 


more anon, 


The Role of the Czechs 


ib a huge room of what was once the Royal Palace 
- at Prague, with cnormous windows that open 
(and, unlike most windows in Prague, they often really 
are open) upon a superb prospect of the city and the 
Moldau, sits Dr. Benes. On his table are telephones 
and papers, but the apartment far like a 
drawing-room than a Minister's office. In the spacious 
and stately surroundings that the Ilouse of Ilapsburg 
have bequeathed to him, this amazing young man 


is more 


evolves his spacious and vast ideas. He looks over 
Europe as he looks over Prague; his grasp of men 
and matters is amazing. A little brisk personality 
with a cherubic countenance and a sprightly air, he 
sketches his all-embracing schemes in fluent English 
to those who come to see him, and seems the per- 


sonilication of cnergy. It ig the energy of Dr. Benes 
which has translated the idealism of Dr. Masaryk into 
action. an entity aud 
irrational as its name, with its mixture of races lacking 


Czechoslovakia, as) cumbrous 
any conceivable idea to reconcile them, and its strategic. 
ally hopeless frontier never more than seventy miles 


away, has survived! It has come to ijlourish! More 
than this, it is strong enough to be generous: — its 


minorities are well treated, expression of opinion is 
free, and even the two and a-half millions of Austrian 
Germans incorporated in its borders are not unhappy. 
But Czechoslovakia cannot stand still; 
stagnation, the least flagging in the demoniacal energy 
that impels her along the road 
shatter the 


the slightest 


of 


mosaic, 


progress, would 


frail structure of her War would 


a 


She could not withst 
ragged followers of Bela Kun, she could not Mobili, 
. 9 a . ue 
against the ex-Emperor Karl when he tried to retuy 
n 


disintegrate her entirely. and 4} 


to Hungary. Among her many-tongued peoples, ojj 
loyalties and new aspirations are pulling jn every 
direction. She is an anomaly that survives by tempering 
great ideals with solid common sense among : 
whom the latter quality is new. 

She must go forward to a goal, and that goal has 
probably taken shape in the mind of Dr. Benes —if he 
people are great enough, it will be reached — but she hy 
to fight against ideas and elements that drag her 4), 
other way. She live by that js 
impossible in a land of so many nationalities ; if gy 
tries to do so, she will not only kill herself but dye 
down the peace of Kurope in her ruin. ; 
has been described as a piece of idioey, her existeng 
may prove the bane or the salvation of Central Europe, 

Here is a country of sixteen millions dominated hy 
six millions of Czechs (for, whatever her apologists py 
say, the zeal of the Slovaks for the new State is yer 


pec ples ty 


‘annot nationalism 


If her creation 


doubtful), owing her existence to the fact that a fey 
battalions broke their when the 
saw that the Central Powers were being defeated. Yu 
these six millions have risen above the temptations the 
the 
tunities of the under-dog suddenly set over his master, 


oath of allegiance, 


beset a young people, and have forgone oppor. 


Alone in Eastern Europe Czechoslovakia is a moder 


i 


ROC NER EMR A 


Ts NE oN o> 


State bound to very bad company by a stupid system | 


of alliances. 

The end of Czechoslovakia will probably he a 
and better Austria. 
of the old Empire will be foreed to come together, and 
it is round the Czechs that they will rally, for the Czechs 


new 


Eventually the component parts 


-—or two of them —have been the only people in Central 
Europe with a wide enough imagination to grasp the 
essentials of the Federal ideal. Within their 
Czechs, Germans, Magyars, Poles, Ruthenes, and Jews 


hn yrders 


=F 


(Czechoslovakia is free of anti-Semitism) have managed | 


to live in peace. There are no more races to unite 


already there is the nucleus of an Austria firmly welded 
by the will of all its peoples. The 


: cane 
conception whieh | 


no Hapsburg in the height of his glory and security way | 


big enough to evolve has taken shape in a tew brains i 
Prague. Can it possibly suceced 7% 
That this is the goal of many Czechs we hope: 


Dr. 


that great forces are battling against it is more obvious. 


that 


Benes is working for it, we can only guess but 


Security has driven the young republic into alliane 
with backward Balkan tyrannies, and Western Europ: 
tends to judge her by her friends. Fear has made he 


support a cumbrous which French niilitarists 


regard as a pawn in their war game against Germany, 


army 


I noticed at Kassau last autumn that after the manoeuvre 
only the French military attaché dined with the Czeel 
general, while his staff sat at a neighbouring table. Th 
fervour of the * legionaries ~ to out I 
stupid and thoughtless acts that offend the susecptibilitie 
of many of their fellow-citizens. Her a tight 
Yet she may provide the solution that will secur 


is apt burst 
road is 
rope. 
the peace of Europe by removing its greatest obstacle. 
At the moment the man in the strect anywhere in the 
lands that were the Dual Monarchy, whether that strec 


be the Kiirtnerstrasse, the Vaclavska Namesti, or th 
Maria Valeria Utea, regards any idea of a Danube 


Federation as a joke. Only the thinking Viennese see 
in it a solution far more consonant with the individuality 
his country than the alternativ 
Hungary in her present warlik 


and traditions of 

absorption in Germany. 
4 1 

mood answers the question as she answers all others, 


with Nem, Nem Sohar No, No Never; but 


she may 
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: see that a more reasonable attitude on her part 
hd the vars es ke reason among her neighbours. The Czech 
Dili may arr are aghast at the conception of a State 
retury art their own nationality would be in a minority ; 
S, old % ae may some day realize that nationalism spells 
every but for Czechoslovakia, and that it is not by any means 
Pering ead in the new Europe to the development of the 
Mes ty ence genius, so long stupidly repressed, 

The form of the new State is doubtful; the heir to 
al hag the House of Hapsburg will not be of age for some years ; 
the Fw) may happen in that time. But whatever its 
he hy & oe its inspiration will be Czech and not German— 
er the Fl es ae fact should reassure France and the Little 
hat is sate, As a counterpoise to Pan-Germanism and to 
Mt she Pan-Slavism also, as a civilization to impress itself on 
t drag é the Balkans, as a solution to the thousand and one 
cation | hatreds that the collapse of the Dual Monarchy has set 
stenee pr it is essential, as Tallevrand foretold, to create 
ope. | pene since it no longer exists. That is the ultimate 
a ly ofl of the Czechs, and if they prove able to fulfil it, 
dens, the triumph of the League is assured. 

» Ver G. E. 
a fen 
th 
‘| Santissimo Bambino Benedetto 
‘ lat 
por. WR beauty there is nothing in the world, perhaps, 
aster, I: to compare with the so-called sarcophagus of 
oder; Alexander in Constantinople. Secing it the other day, 
“stem | J was reminded of a simpler work that for me no skill 
can ever surpass: the image of the Holy Child in the 
net & Church of Santa Maria in Ara Cocli—that very ancient 
parts fane upon the Capitol in Rome, where Gibbon first 
, and thought of writing his Decline and Fall. 
zechs Alexander in his bas-reliefs is so beautiful that he 
ntral compels praise. One understands why his army followed 
» the him to the Indus: I would myself gladly travel to 
ress § Turkey for the mere sight of that admirable profile. Bare- 
Jews legged, camcleopard-coiffed, he spears a Persian cavalier 
aged with an overhand thrust. Near him a naked Greek stabs 
it an enemy through the shoulder blade. Another Persian 
‘lee cries vainly for merey to a Greck lancer who is about to 
hich kill him with a casual backward lunge. Under the mélée, 
Was writhe bodies of the dead and dying. It is a grim, vivid 
is] scene, executed with such vigour that we scem ourselves 
to be in the thickest of the battle and catch our breath 
that as we see death averted by a Greek who upperecuts to the 
hut jaw of a trampling horse. Then on the other side of the 
OUS. sarcophagus all is harmony. Greeks and Persians have 
ane made peace, and the Persian King (is this his tomb ?), 
rope vanquished first by arms and then no doubt by Alexander’s 
her charm, appears to be the guest at a great hunt. We see 
rists him plunging “ first spear ’’ into a lion that is about to 
ny. wring his horse’s withers, while his host stands by, in 
res case of accidents, ready to say “* Your lion!” 
ce] The high spirits of these scenes, the delicious women’s 
The heads on the cover, and the couchant lions at the corners 
i with their sophisticated air, the wonderful balanee and 
ties rhythm of the whole, make us long to know whose tomb 
tht: this was and who the artist. Although the sarcophagus 
ure is almost certainly not Alexander's, it has something of 
. his spirit. Its maker may have met him. 
th My painted child is not so beautiful, but it is warmer 
e¢ than marble and more intimate. The name of its maker 
th is also unknown: it was scme simple Franciscan friar, 
ibe Without any great craftsmanship, but an abounding love 
ces for his subject. He carved his figure of the Infant Jesus 
ity out of the olive wood of the Garden of Gethsemane and 





he brought it back to his mother-church on the Capitoline 
Hill sometime in the fifteenth century, when Mohammed IT. 
Was preparing the downfall of the Byzantine Empire. 


Since then the Santissimo Bambino Benedetto has healed 
the sick, blessed the dying (to whose bedside it is still 
carried in pomp through the streets of Rome), and— 
through Divine Love, of course, not inherent magic— 
wrought innumerable wonders. 
the Pope gave it a gold crown. 

I saw the Bambino first only a few years after the 
crowning. It was between Christmas and New Year 
when he is taken from his shrine by the altar and exposed 
in a side-chapel where the children of Rome recite poems 
in his honour. 

Thither I was drawn (I don’t know why, for I was a 
Sandhurst cadet at the time) and immediately the eyes of 
the image recalled something so deep in my conscious- 
ness that I could not follow where the memory led. 

It was a cold day, I remember, and the church rather 
dark and filled with worshippers. I stood there in the 
silent throng, and as my eyes met the jewel-eyes of 
the Bambino, irradiated by the flicker of candles, I felt 
a powerlessness steal over mind and limbs. I wanted to 
pray and could not. 


Some thirty years ago 


The eyes that held mine warmed me through and 
through. I began to tremble, as if some power outside 
myself were manifesting a private earthquake and a 
secret furnace so that I could perceive them in my body 
without feeling them with bodily sense. 

I may have been self-mesmerized, or else in the viable 
flesh of boyhood some mystery had shaped itself. All I 
know is that that evening is a precious memory. 

Naturally I went back. Middle-aged now, less flexible 
and intuitive, a little stronger perhaps, but carrying 
more gear of all sorts (much of it like the White Knight’s) 
I wanted to draw back the curtain of the years and see 
again, if it might be, with the eyes of eighteen. 

The Bambino was in his shrine. The sacristan opened 
it for me. He was a kind, quict man, but he worked an 
apparatus which made the figure come forward by jerks, 
under a hard electric light. I covered my face with my 
hands and turned away. 

The good man thought the act was one of reverence, 
and so it was, for what was sacred between the Bambino 
and me. When it had come to a standstill I looked once 
more. The eyes are painted brown, not jewels as I had 
imagined. The cheeks are chubby. The crown would 
give any child a headache. He is smothered in gold and 
brass chains, gold watches and dollar watches, jewelled 
crosses and small cheap crosses, stars, pearls, pedants, 
trinkets of every description from rich and poor, and in a 
corner of the shrine is a packet of letters. They come 
from all parts of the world, these daily letters, written to 
the representation of the Child Jesus by those to whom 
He has given peace. After allowing them to remain a few 
days in the shrine, the friars read and then burn them. 

The sacristan gave me a card with a prayer on it, 
offering to the Child “ all the affection of our poor hearts.” 
When we had finished, the Bambino was pulled back, 
his Papal crown quivering, the gauds of his devotees 
shaking. 

I was not disappointed or disillusioned. The Bambino 
has gathered about him so many hopes and prayers that 
he reflects the rays of the Omnipotent. He mirrors 
Divinity from two faces: first, in the love of the little 
brother of St. Francis who fashioned him so well, and 
then in the hearts of the men and women who for five 
centuries have made their worship at this shrine. Even 
if the clear vision of childhood is denied me now, to other 
boys and girls the reality of the Child will come. We 
change, but He is constant in His high church over- 
looking Rome, 

I, Yeats-Brown, 
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Beddoes: The Last of the 
Alchemists 


RECENT venture by the Fanfrolico Press—a superb 
edition of the poems and letters of Thomas Lovell 
Beddoes—suggests another of the neglected worthies of 
the nineteenth century, whom it might be profitable to 
look at again. The edition is authoritative, because it 
was edited by the late Sir Edmund Gosse, who from 
his youth had been determined to demonstrate the odd 
veins of genius that lay embedded in the quartz of 
Beddoes’ personality. 

A strange personality it was. His father, Thomas, 
was the well-known physician, Radical, and chemist, 
whose treatise on consumption won the praise of Kant, 
and who translated the work of Spallanzani, a pioneer 
of bacteriology. In addition to this, Thomas Beddoes 
set up an institution at Clifton for treating disease by 
the inhalation of gases. Its first superintendent was 
Humphrey Davy. The doctor was assisted by the 
Irish inventor, Richard Lovell Edgeworth, the father of 
Maria, the novelist. The result was that Beddoes married 
another daughter of Edgeworth, and begot one child, 
the poet, in 1803, dying five years later. 

The boy had, therefore, a rich inheritance of originality. 
His maternal grandfather was one of the pioneers of 
telegraphy, modern irrigation, and various other things 
with which we are not now concerned. His father was 
of a like inquiring mind. In addition, both these pro- 
genitors possessed distinct literary ability. 

The boy was sent to Charterhouse, and Pembroke 
College, Oxford. While at the University he published 
The Improvisatore, a linked series of tales in verse, and 
the Bride's Tragedy, a poetic drama that already pointed 
to certain eccentricities of style imitating the more 
outrageous Elizabethan dramatists in whose tumid 
waters the later Swinburne played Proteus. This play 
attracted the notice of Barry Cornwall, who afterwards 
became one of the two or three persons with whom 
Beddoes corresponded from abroad. 

The young poct retired to Southampton to read for 
his degree, and there met a solicitor, T. F. Kelsall, with 
whom he made a literary friendship. In the summer 
of 1824 Beddoes’ mother died in Florence, and while 
the boy was out there he met Landor and Mrs. Shelley, 
the latter about to return to England to her servitude to 
Respectability as an anticlimax to her Danacan tragedy. 

A taste of foreign life turned Beddoes from everything 
English, and in 1825, having taken his degree, he left 
England never to return, except for three casual business 
visits, on one of which he tried te burn down Drury Lane 
Theatre by lighting a £5 note and holding it against a 
chair! He apparently was possessed of a most para- 
doxical humour, which coloured his life as well as his 
work. Hfaving a morbid dread of strangers, he cut 
himself off from all friends and relatives, spending the 
rest of his life wandering among the German and Swiss 
Universities. He even tried to oust his mother-tongue : 
thinking, speaking, and writing in German, though one 
suspects that his use of it was, to say the least, unique, 

He gave limself up entirely to the study of anatomy, 
more perhaps on the historical than on the practical 
side. He appeared to have no intimate friends, and 
his only association with love was in the macabre crotics 
of his poetry. This lack of experience is reflected in the 
characters of his women, which lave no life, being 
Flaxmanesque figures of languishing passion, pity, 
madness, and all the other extravagant feelings whieh 
the poet ascribed to love. 


i > 
To add to his homelessness, Beddoes dabble .! 4, the ‘ 
Radical politics in Bavaria and Switzerland, With al Seurely @ 


' 


a chance to make a name as an actor. The yenty | Ag § 


result that much of his time was spent in flying fy, “1 
conservative authority, who would not tolerate this me 4 - 
atheistic young rebel, whose Diirer-like imaginaty I A 
gave him a force which was likely to become danger, ; 
These activities, however, did not much interfer oe qT 
the routine of his days, which consisted entirely , " 
work, from five in the morning until ten at night, apis And he 
to medicine, the German language and letters, and jn his 
the classics. ~& simulta 
In the last year of his life he made a passigny,§ This 
friendship with a young baker in Frankfurt, took jj, original 
off to Ziirich, and hired the town theatre to give hin > create | 
failed, the baker returned to his dough, and Bedi 
f 


tried to commit suicide by opening an artery in his lp | 


This attempt being arrested, he made a second vain ty | And bi 

by tearing off the bandages. Six months later he nil he was 

poison, leaving a letter pinned to his shirt, which adyiy 

the doctors that they could now buy a stomach-pump! Finall 
His mental life was historied during these wandering the a 

by the occasional letters which he wrote to Barry Comy: 

and Kelsall. He seemed to mature at the age of eighte Sev 

like the French poet Rimbaud. He was like him, te The 

in being psychically exhausted by the speed with whi! man,’ 

he gained the heavy responsibility of keen-visiong devote 


manhood, for at the age of twenty-three he was alread ship 
renouncing personal ambition. In writing the followiy | bequeé 


words about Shakespeare he was writing of himself :— ; work | 
** He had long learned that there were mysteries in the feeling § which 
and passions of the soul, some of which he had too rashly revealed. | anatol 
that the most exquisite happiness is silent, its delights unutterabh | sa 
He had uncovered to profaner eyes some of the farthest sanctuark a seco 
of the heart, he had lent to vulgar tongues the sacred language originé 
truth and divine passion, and it was this repentance and sorrow! bss 
the violation which speaks so sorrowtfully in that little poem, whi has b 


deterred him from printing the compositions in which he had mate | would 
his own soul a thoroughfare for the world.” 

Hlis perspicuity of judgment was amazing, thou 
by some disastrous lack of co-ordinating power he cou 
not apply it to his own work. Ie judged contemporay 
letters as we now judge them with the aid of the wisdon | T 
of a century of time. Keats he revercnced (it is remark \ 


able that in appearance he was almost the double 0 | goe 
ne . “4 > “Vr . ’ . : > . ‘ 1 . ; , why . 
Keats). Shelley he worshipped ; and this is unique F jnto 
for, outside a handful of personal friends, Shelley wa F ying 
unknown or treated with contempt. After reading) att, 
Shelley’s posthumous volume, he wrote : — P then 
“What would he not have done, it ten years more, that will! woul 
wasted upon the lives of unprofitable knaves and fools, had be 
: . - . : . a“ show 
given to him? Was it that more of the beautiful and good, tha 
Nature could spare to one, was incarnate in him, and that it w the « 
necessary to resume it for distribution through the external a elect 
internal worlds ? How many springs will blossom with his thought : 
—how many fair and glorious creations be born of his | niaid 
extinction.” of th 
What is unaccountable in the man is that with sw streel 
sound literary judgment he should be Jaunted an resta 
twisted by a sort of Renaissance demon, that to a and 
™ 
observer seems to be no more than a stage-property ( rh 
Elizabethan drama rigged up out of the tags and rg) Stay! 
of Gothic mediaevalism. It made his genius a_ nee holid 
; ae? he 
politan, feeding on skulls, crossbones, and passing-bell the t 
and gibing at the healthy feast of life because its dishe bites 
are ultimately charnel. It may be that his morbi the 
preoccupation with anatomy, his constant prying it mies 
the stilled machinery of corpses, affected his imagination | CMM 
until it became a sort of * gold fallen sick, being stung and 
with mereury.” Halt 
; : and 
But though his mature drama, Death's Jestbook, ¥| Pp 
. 2 : ort. 
infested with phosphorescent skeletons, sepulchres an ( 
: ° . ‘ Tal 
ghosts that kiss the living into their graves, yet 
: een 


lind a prophetic power, both of intellect and artistry, 
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he author Here, for instance, is an extract that is 
> a foretelling of the principle of Evolution :— 
«There's lifeless matter ; add the power of shaping, 

: 4 ou’ve the crystal: add again the organs, 

aoe to subdue sustenance to the form 

4 manner of one’s self, and you've the plant: 

per wer of motion, senses, and so forth, 

And awe all kinds of beasts; suppose a pig: 

To ols add reason, foresight, and such stuff, 

Then you have man. 

he is perceptive cnough to remark several times 
; letters that the ideas of a period find various 


Hed a 
Mith ¢,, gesurely 
ig froy 
His nag 
Linatiy | 
Deroy. 
Te Wit 
rely y 
Applic 

and fy 


And 
in hi f ression ! 
m T. » SS10 é 
simultaneous means © exp ession ! ; 
This verse gives an idea of his technical skill and 


SSionat : ; 
“tOnale It is greater than his own theory that to 


- hin F 2 drama the poet must dissect dead bodics. 
nm ta / ar and again he throws off lovely images, such as :— 
Ventuy ail “ and listen to the daring nightingale 
Reddo { Defying the old night with harmony.” 
his Ie And here is one which appeared in his first book, when 
ie, : he was eighteen : . 

_ “ As if stern death had heard her simple prayer 
AL Vise ‘And kissed her beauty into stoniness.” 
imp: Finally, here is a rhythmic triumph which not even 
dering) — the crafty hand of Tennyson could beat :— 
IW: ** or the slender hand 
shite; Seen between harpstrings gathering music from them.” 
n, t There is much more to be said about this extraordinary 
Whid | man, whose work would not have survived had not the 
sion! | devoted solicitor, Kelsall, spent his long life in a guardian- 
read ship and advertisement of the manuscript, finally 
lowing | bequeathing it to Browning, who passed on the donkey- 


work of editorship to Gosse. Beddoes’ genius was one 
which could write, “‘ to tell you truly, I begin to prefer 


Seige eee 


ee anatomy to poetry,” and SO devoted itself to becoming 
tari a second Paracelsus, unifying art and science under their 
lage original single muse, and stating as its creed, “ Apollo 
y.. | has been barbarously separated by the moderns; I 
ima! would endeavour to unite him.” 


Ricuarp CHurcH. 


rs On Grand Hotels 


sdo 


' y 3 . 

' Ww doesn’t some modern composer write a sym- 
a phony of a Grand Hotel? It would open at five 
le odock in the morning when the angry dustmen stamp 


(Us | into the courtyard immediately beneath the bedroom 


“windows and trundle the refuse cans away with horrible 
dig | datter and din. The next would introduce 
the milkmen rolling up with more cans. Then the day 


movement 


ill | would begin in carnest. The third movement would 
be ys ; : 

4 show the Grand Hotel waking up to the serious noises of 
twe | the day: the frantic ringing of bells, the whirring of 


dectric Vacuums ; the rushing to and fro of waiters and 
maids; the buzz of Arrivals and Departures ;_ the throb 
of the lift, the clicking of typewriters, the roar of the 


si street traffic, the chorus of horns, the babel of the 
an restaurant (the soup motif), the din of the orchestras, 
a and (finally) the syncopated torture of the jazz band. 

v ¢ There are, no doubt, people who still thoroughly enjoy 
rap | Staying in a Grand Hotel in the middle of Europe. At 
er| holiday times, especially, you see them in the foyer or on 
cl, the terrace, chattering between sips and laughing between 
shes bites and vigorously discussing their plans for the day or 
hit the morrow. In the restaurant, too, you will always 
nt meet a batch of the new tourists, extracting the last 
io ounce of enjovment from the fixed lunches or dinners, 


ag | Nd evidently revelling in the glitter and luxury around. 
Half the staff seems to be rushing about at their behest, 
jsp aud they can even wring a smile from the harassed 


= p.: as 
mit Portier at the desk. Watching them, you feel that the 
v Grand Hotel was not built in vain; its enormous rooms 
,) SC not a whit too big; its rather gaudy grandeur not 


-XUM 


a shade too grand; its numerous staff, if anything, 
overtaxed. 

But does anyone who is compelled to stay in a Grand 
Hotel in season and out of season ever spend a moment 
longer inside the swing doors than he is compelled; or 
ever leave it with the least reluctance ? 

Of course, there are degrees of Grand Hotcls 
more tolerable than others; some where the service and 
cuisine really are excellent—but how few and far apart 
are these! Whole countries lie between them, and, as 
often as not, when one arrives, they are full up and one is 
lucky to secure a bed in a bathroom for the first couple 
of nights. 

Now, at first sight, a bed in a bathroom of a Grand 
Hotel is the most desirable bed of all. The bathroom is 
always full of taps; there is a superabundance of hot 
water; plenty of towels and mirrors, and every induce- 
ment to splash about without danger to the furniture. 


some 


There is just room for a camp bed in a corner, and at 
least one chair (and after all, one can only sit on one 
chair at a time). You are assured of a hot bath the 
moment you want it; indeed, you almost sleep with one 
foot in the bath all night. 

Moreover, the management scems determined to make 
up for any deficiencies in the appointments by giving you 
twice as much attention as if you occupied the best 
bedroom, and only charging you half the price of the 
worst. You have a comfortable fecling that you are 
roughing it in the midst of luxury; it is as if the Grand 
Hotel were on its knees to you. Giggling maids come to 
the door to make sure that you are not dying of hardship 
and discomfort generally. In short, everything is per- 
fectly jolly, until you turn round to epen the window and 
find (usually) that it is a false window which does not 
open at all, or only a miserable two inches at most ; for 
most of these bathrooms are part and parcel of the 
adjoining bedroom, and only open into corridors or 
“wells.” In a regular bedroom this would be nuisance 
enough; but the air in a Grand Hotel bathroom is 
perhaps the hottest air on earth. It is like trying to 
breathe inside a geyser. In an hour you are perspiring 
freely ; before midnight you open the door in despair, 
and risk anything rather than be stifled in your sleep ; 
before morning dawns you are so exhausted and miserable 
that you have hardly sufficient energy left to turn on the 
taps and fill the room with still more steam and heat 
and hot water, gasping to think that you have yet to 
face the ordeal of dressing in that foetid atmospliecre. 
When you come to open your bags there is nowhere to 
put your things except on the chair, so that you have 
perforce to get dressed standing on one foot at a time —-- 
a difficult balancing feat in a small bathroom, believe me. 

Doubtless any sort of a bedroom is an improvement 
after this, for even a Grand Hotel bedroom usually has at 
least one window that can be prized open (with great 
effort) and always it has an enormous wardrobe reeking 
faintly of the departed guest. Also it has a table and 
several chairs, but all too seldom a view. 

Does anyone ever get a room with a real view in a 
Grand Hotel in Central Europe ? Or do all the bedrooms 
open out on to courtyards, drainpipes, neighbouring bed- 
rooms and dismal corrugated iron sheds? Obviously, 
one cannot expect a window in such a place to open on 
the foam of perilous seas in faery lands forlorn, but need 
it always open darkly on something that looks rather 
like a second class sort of prison? Indeed, the more one 
sees of a Grand Hotel, the more closely it resembles a 
prison in more things than the view. Strip it of its 
gaudy decorations, and what is left? The same long, 
silent corridors; the locked the 
uniform); the numbered “ guests” (everyone is known 


doors : waiters (in 
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by his number); the forms to be filled in; the new 
arrivals and departures standing at the grille .. « 

It is mostly a superficial difference of carpets and 
cushions ; a sort of First Degree Dartmoor. True, in a 
prison one is not quite so free to come and go at will; 
but in a Grand Hotel, movement is the only thing that 
is free; whereas in prison the service, the food, the 
exercise, accommodation—even the barber—are free. 

In a Grand Hotel the barber (or as he prefers to be 
known, the Friseur or Coiffeur) is the most expensive of 
the many expensive luxuries on the premises. I defy any 
man to occupy a chair for a shave only without sub- 
mitting to a shampoo, a face massage, a hair cut and a 
manicure. 

Mind, I am not suggesting that a Grand Hotel has no 
charms of its own. One of the chief is that (like a prison) 
it is a complete world in itself. A man need never cross 
the threshold and still lead a fairly active life and keep 
abreast of affairs beyond. The little kiosk stocked with 
newspapers; the morning air mail; the tobacconist; 
the glittering cases of jewellery and objets Cart ; the furs 3 
the chocolates: all these are at one’s elbow on a wet 
morning if one has money to spare. Music floats about 
the ears; “ piecolos ” and waiters dance attendance ; 
pretty ladies (the really nice ones always carefully cha- 
peroned) pose for: one’s special benefit in the lounge ; 
food and drink are there for the asking; dirty linen 
‘an be washed within twenty-four hours; suits can be 
pressed while you wait ; the travel bureau will book you 
a ticket to the other side of the world at a moment's 
notice ; all the theatres in the city are at your disposal ; 
and, above all, the omniscient Portier at the door can 
answer any questions you care to put—out of his head 
like a “ Human Encyclopaedia All these 
things must be said in the Grand Hotel’s favour. And if 
the season is at its height one need go no further than the 
lounge to see the world go by. — It is a sort of international 
clearing-house. ‘To sit there is a_ liberal 
Watching the guests march past, you are reminded of 
that wonderful roll-call in St. Paul: “ Parthians and 
Medes and Elamites, and inhabitants of Mesopotamia 
... Strangers of Rome: Jews also and_ proselytes, 
Cretes and Arabians... all) speaking in’ their own 
tongues of the wonderful works—of Man.” The Jews, 
indeed, you have always with you. Dearer to them than 
any settlement in Palestine is the air of a Grand Hotel 
and much more like home. Americans run them a close 
second, and the English come third. The bustle and 
drive of the world is there; and Babel is let loose. 

But as for you—tired with all these, for restful sleep 
you ery, and creep wearily to your bedroom. 


* on the stage. 


education. 


As you 


throw open the window the smell of cooking floats 
jnto the room from the kitchens below— instead of 


the rush of fresh air that you anticipated. In a few 
minutes you are in bed, but the appalling racket of the 
jazz band sets your nerves on edge. It is the pianist’s 
most inspired hour, He appears to have a rendezvous 
with Death or Glory, and is showing the world what he 
really can do before he departs. Above the wailing of 
the violins, above the writhing of the ‘cello, above the 
inane soughing of the saxophones, his melody rises 
triumphant and his personality is so powerful that vou 
‘an almost see him at it; his face slightly flushed ; his 
moist fingers thumping the keys; his hair flopping about 
on his forehead . . 

Is it surprising, at such a moment, that your mind 
turns to the blessed serenity and peace of an unassuming 
English inn, where the service is only so-so and the fare 
monotonously plain ; but where vour little day is rounded 
with a sleep ? 


Antrrep J. 


Brown, 


Correspondence 


A Lerrer FROM MELBOURNE, 
[To the Editor of the Sercrsrox.] 


4 
Sir,— There is only one topic of conversation in Australis . 
present, and that is the Test matches. Australians have h . 
chided with their fanatical devotion to sport, and to hay 
the immense crowds which daily throng the cricket oe 
the race courses, the seaside beaches, and to note the ap mee 
abundance of ready cash is to receive the impression fore 
are an easy-going, sport-loving, extravagant people, ty 
large measure the soft impeachment is perfectly true \ 
tralia is living on borrowed money and * on the sheep's back 
as the saying goes, but no one seems to care very = i 
though occasionally a conservative banker arises and renin 
us that we owe one thousand million pounds, that the interes 
thereon is exactly fifty-two million pounds per annun ord 
that there are fifty-two weeks in the year. As our Populatigy | 
is about six millions that means that we six million are sadqjy ¢ 
with an interest bill of one million weekly. But as long as y, | 
receive fifty-two millions annually for our wool clip, the fastens 3 
bill can take care of itself. . 


ba eis 


AES 





Australia is fortunate in the seven representatives of 4, 
King which mark our connexion with the Old Country, 'y, 
Governor-General (Lord Stonehaven) is an energetic man wh 
by means of the aeroplane, has already encircled the continey 
and seen far more of the Great Outback than most Australian. 
Lord Somers, who is Governor of Victoria, is about to cy 
home for a brief holiday. He is young for a Dominion Goye 
nor, but the Victorians like him, and he has closely identifgj 
himself with the youth of the State. This summer he is 
following the example of the Duke of York and has organize) 
a Boys’ camp at which the rich and poor mix with » 
distinctions. 


We have not become accustomed to the fact that Austral 
now has a new capital, to wit Canberra. As a matter of fie 
nobody likes the place for several reasons. It is isolated an 
remote ; it is very hot in summer and very cold in winte 
it is expensive and not altogether comfortable : and ma 
people whose ‘homes were in Melbourne and Sydney ani | 


who have been forcibly exiled in Canberra positively hal 


the place. 


Even the Prime Minister, Mr. Bruce, who has quite a ni 
house there, and the Governor-General himself, seem | 
prefer Melbourne. The very frequent visits to Australia ; 
people from England seems to be bringing the two countrie 
closer together. It is a trite saying that Australia is mon 
British, more patriotic. than England herself. That is quit 
true, but it cannot be denied that there is a vague sort of gull 
fixed between the average Australian and the average Englis! 
man. Their outlooks are entirely different. We here think 
perhaps the Old Country should pay us more attention tha 
she does : English people, perhaps, are too inclined to look upo 
us as * foreigners,” if they ever give us a thought. True, w 
are far away, but that very remoteness tends to accentuate thi 
fecling 1 have referred to. Nevertheless. as more and mor 
people pass to and fro between the two countries these barriers 
tend to break down, and on the whole there is excellent feeling 
between us and you. 


While England is shivering in January we here are sweltering 
on the beaches. The Australian summer begins at the end 
of November and reaches its height in February. Ov 
particular trial at this season is what is known as a ~ Nort! 
Wind Day,” a horrible visitation which raises clouds of dust, 
sends the mercury sky high and brings a plague of flies 
There is quite a legend about Sunny Australia, but on thi 
whole our winters and summers are both very trying, and 
Melbourne people themselves are the first to admit that the 
local climate is not what they would have from choice. 


We are excited at the prospect of the early opening 0! 
the great East-West Air mail in April next. For years past 4 
railway has spanned the continent from cast to west, but it) 
a slow and trying journey occupying five days. Now we al 
promised an aerial service which will transport us and ou! 
mails in one day. The new railway into the heart of th 
continent is also creeping forward, and by June next passenge> 
will be able to reach Alice Springs by train. 


When all is said and done Australia is primarily a pastor 
continent. Our fortunes depend on our flocks and our crops 
The past season has been a fairly good one and money } 
plentiful. On the whole, the immediate prospects scem fair! 
good and Australia faces the New Year with contidenct 
There is a great movement afoot to attract tourists and visitor 
here, and patriotic Britishers might do worse than come an’ | 
see us in our daily lives. They will be assured of a wart 
welcome particularly if they come in the summer time 
Tam, Sir, &e., : 
Your MrerLsourne CORRESPONDENT. 
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The Cinema 


w The End of St. Petersburg was shown for the first 
English audience by the Film Society at the New 
This film, directed by Pudovkin— who also 
made “Mother. shown by the Film Seciety last autumn, was 
commissioned in connexion with the tenth anniversary 
eelebrations of the Russtan revolution. It is one of Russia’s 
vreatest films. an epic of the revolution. 


[ast Sundi 
time to an 
Gallery Cinema. 


the End of St. Petersburg opens with a panoramic view of 
«cial conditions in Russia before the War. We see peasants 
working in the fields : a baby another mouth to feed—born 
into the squalor of life in a peasant hut; factory workers 
earning starvation wages ; and then, on the other hand, the 
Winter Palace of Imperial Russia, in all its magnificence and 
the Bourse, with its bowler-hatted * bourgeois ” 
eveing greedily the fluctuations on the market. There is a 
shortage of work in the factories. What is to be done to 
quell the growing unrest of the workers ? The situation is 
temporarily relieved, however, by the declaration of war. 
Then there follow shots of the trenches alternating with 
shots of the rising prices in the Bourse; cries for bread, 
freedom, peace culminating in factory strikes, the insurrec- 
tion of the Army (intended to defend St. Petersburg from the 
revolutionaries). and finally in the overthrow of the Provisional 
Government and the taking of the Winter Palace. 


spaciousness + 


This epic is woven reund the very slightest theme: the 
only story - in the usual sense -is that of a boy who comes to 
st, Petersburg to seek work. Ile is caught in the relentless 
force of the revolutionary There is no hero, no 
heroine, save the central idea which lies behind every shot 
The elect is staggering. ; 

[tisa far ery from the austerity of Pudovkin’s St. Petersburg 
ty the glitter of Mr. Dupont’s night club Piccadilly at the 
Carlton Theatre. Mr. Dupont’s and Mr. Arnold HKennett’s 
Limehouse for the story was by Mr. Bennett —is a picturesque 
setting for the lovely Anna May Wong, whereas Pudovkin’'s 
squalid hut is a setting for no exquisite film star but for the 
under-dogs of Imperialist Russia. The End of St. Petersburg 
tells of what really happened, Piccadilly - notwithstanding a 
certain dexterity in the creation of the plot and very competent 
production -is but an emotional fantasy into which tired 
typists can escape. It may be said that the chief function of 
the film is to be a drug —and a very successful one it is—for 
shattered. cold. or bored people. and most British films justify 
this opinion. but Pudovkin proves that the film can be some- 
thing more than a way of escape, that it can be a supreme work 
fart. No matter how greatly one may dislike, fear, or fail 
to understand the revolutionary idea behind most modern 
Russian films it is impossible not to recognize and admire the 
artistic strength of a film which as an idea behind it. The 
Edith Cavell film, Dazen, is the only British film which seems 
tome to be in any way comparable to what has been achieved 
to-day in the Russian film industry. 

But there is, however. an entertaining British detective 
film. The Ware Case, now being shown at the Regal Cinema. 
\n exciting story is told skilfully with American dispatch and, 
what is with practically no sub-titles. Even the 
evidence in the trial is given entirely pictorially. Although 
many of the cast, particularly the women, over-act, this 
titicism does not apply to Mr. Stewart Rome, whose perfor- 
mance as Sir Hubert Ware is excellent. The film succeeds 
very well in what it was intended to accomplish, and its 
truly English atmosphere is something of an innovation. 


stream. 


more, 


CELIA. SIMPSON, 
[Tue Fis Aree Sociusrvy. Foucasse. Mary Birp. ANp 
Hinox May Gorpon.] 
Drawines mostly from Punch, by Fougasse, and water colours 


of the West Highlands by his wife, Mrs. Bird. are being 
exhibited at the gallery of the Fine Art Society. As both ure 
exhibited side by side. elasticity of outlook is called for on the 
part of the viewer, who must be ready to jump from the 
serious to the amusing. Mrs. Bird possesses a good technique, 
and her washes are applied with a very sure hand. She 
excels in depicting wide open spaces of sea and shore, and she 
hits off most successfully the bright clei atmosphere of such 
her work, more especially her larger 
is inelined to get a hard effect from too much 
and over-emphasis on certain colours. Her subjects 
be far from the haunts of man. for, except for a small 
boat in ong picture, there is not a human note. The Falling 
Sea, Summer Night, and The Break, all deserve special mention. 

eds no introduction. One is struck by how exactly 
of drawing suits his subject. and by how few topical 


spots. Tn some of 
pictures, shy 
contrast, 
hist 


Fougass 
his stv kk 


subjects escape his observant eye. 
into colour, as in Communily Singing, and Confusion, add to 
the effect artistically, as well as help to emphasize his point. 
It is a pleasant and amusing exhibition, and should be seen by 
all who can find time to do so. 


at the St. George’s Gallery. 
studies for sculpture, but hard-pencil drawings washed in with 
delicate water colour. 


His occasional! strayings 


* Round the World on My Brush,” is the general title of the 


paintings in gouache by Hilda May Gordon, which are being 
shown at the same gailery. 
thirty-three countries, and she shows drawings from sixteen 
of them. 
Elephant Sale at Sompur, where the scene had to be got down 
quickly, show her at her best. 


The artist claims to have visited 


Subjects like Circus Film Rehearsal, Hollywood, and 


[Sv. Grorce’s Gatieery. Drawincs By Ropin.| 
Fifty-six drawings by Auguste Rodin are being exhibited 
They are all of nude figures, not 


The structural masses of the body are 


brought out by the merest suggestion of tint. The more they 


are studied the more surprise one feels that so little effort 
produces so definite an effect. 
never posed, but was allowed to wander at will taking up 


The model, we are told, was 


whatever pose she thought fit. It is a difficult matter. where 
all is so good, to pick and choose, but Nude (No. 7), Nude (No. 
15), the very foreshortened Nude (No. 25) and Figure in 
Repose (No. 49) may be singled out. ‘his exhibition will 
remain open until February 1 tth. 

Moprern Frencu 


[Beatx Arts GALLerRy. Anvists.] 


Among the seventeen modern French artists, whose work is 
being exhibited at the Beaux Arts Gallery, there are several 
whose paintings have seldom been seen before in London. 
The exhibition contains some sixty pictures. The pastel 
drawings by Paul-Klie Gernez stand out prominently. Its 
Young Girl Reclining. though delicate in colour and treatment, 
is a strong bit of work, and his Sur La Plage, an impressionist 
study, is equally effective. In Pierre Lacroix’s Viaduct ove 
the Clain, the weeds and the reflections in the water are vers 
well brought out. The seven pictures by Robert Lotiron are 
all bright, and where there is movement, as in The Harvest, 
it is well portrayed. La Place, Bergerac by Odette Leprevost 
is another picture full of brightness. Other works which should 
not be missed are Seascape by Jean Marchand, with its majestic 
blues; In the Garden by Paul Maze. with its sunlight and 
contrasting greens of the foliage ; and M. Valdo-Louis Barbey’s 
America Dock, Antwerp. This exhibition will be open until 
March 9th. G. G. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


THe “ Spectraror,” Fesrcary 7TH, 1828. 
AN AccoMPLISHED YouNG Lapy. 
There was scarcely a piece of musi which Miss Henderson could 
not plas at sight; but her sty le of playvi: e was such as to weary 


rather than to fascinate, and to listen to the young lady's dexterity 
on the pinnotorte was called undergoing one of Miss Henderson's 
sonatas. There was the same hardness and absence of poetry als 

in her paintings. The outline was very correct, the colouring was 
accurate, the transcript complete ; but there was no life in the living, 
no animation in the seer ery. There 
the portraits which she sometimes drew ot her friends ; 
proud was she of her skill in portrait-painting, that few of her 
acquaintance ¢ ould keep their countenances safe from the harsh and 
Deriving a rich gratification to her 


was a provoking likeness in 
and so 


wooden mockery of her pencil. 
vanity from her various accomplishments and miscellaneous acquire- 
ments. she fancied that her greatest happiness was in the pursuit 
of knowledge and the pleasures of science. 

FrencH PArrers 


Diary oF A READER OF THI 


At the trial of some 
Seine, who had worn bushy musta 
commission of their crimes, the Judge, 
summoned into court a perruqute? Feur, fabricant di : 
and desired him to fit the prisoners with suitable specimens of his 
A toilette, we will suppose, by no means agreeable to the 


swindlers before the Court of Assizes of the 
chios and whiskers during the 
in order to identify them, 
montsta "hes 








art. 
feelings of these military dandies, who no cd ubt looked sheepish 
enough in their bristling ornaments 

The celebrated M. Charles Dupin has commenced his course of 
geometry applied to the arts, for the benefit of the operatives. 
In his first lecture he has opened a battery against the theatres of 


Paris. such as we only hear from the pulpit of the Methodists. 


Every evening (says he), in the theatres, where the moderate- 


ness of the price seems ileulated as a trap for the lower orders, 
is exhibited on the stage every refinement of crime Here may 
be found a periodical school ot demoralization, It is in vain 
that the malefactor is punished at the end ot the drama; the 
mechanical means of robbery, of fraud, of escape, of murder, aro 
not the less taught Plays are the technology of convicts, illus 
trated by examples In following these infamous nurses of 
instruction, thev who hate labour discover the ret of pro y 


4) thout production, 


mn efal means Ot s ibsister 
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The Letters of the Tsar 


[By arrangement with Messrs. John Lane, who will publish 
the complete book in the spring, we are able to print a series of 
extracts from “* The Letters of the Tsar to the Tsaritsa, 1914- 
1917.” These letters and telegrams, originally written in English, 
are re-translated from the official Russian publication of ** The 
Correspondence of Nicholas and Alexandra Romanov ~—the 
only available text, and now appear for the first time in England. 
We have already published extracts in which the Tsar describes 
his taking over the Supreme Commanda.| 


Stavka, (Military Headquarters). March 9th, 1916. 

My beloved Sunny,—I thank you most warmly for your 
dear letters, and for the love which enriches every one of your 
lines! I rejoice in them, drinking in each word of the letter, 
breathing its perfume, and pressing to my lips the paper which 
has heen touched by your hands, 

Ilow strange that the weather with you has suddenly 
changed, and that severe frosts have set in! Whereas here it 
is thawing rapidly—that is the chief reason why our offensive 
is beginning in a few days. If we wait another week, the 
trenches in many sectors of our front will be flooded with 
water and the troops would have to be taken very far back. 
If that happened they would be deprived of the chance of 
moving forward for a month or a month and a half, till the 
roads got dry. ‘ 

Then the Germans would undoubtedly attack us with an 
enormous mass of heavy artillery, as they did last summer. 
For this reason, therefore, it has been decided to take the 
initiative into our own hands, taking advantage of the 
onslaught at Verdun. May God guard and bless our valiant 
troops! I beg you not to tell anyone of this. 


Well, I think it is time for me to finish my letter. God 
guard you, my darling Wify, and our children! I Kiss and 
embrace you all tenderly.— Your old hubby, NICKY. 


* ok ok * 


Stavka. March 10th, 1916. 

My beloved,—I thank you warmly for your dear Ietters— 
they are my consolation in my loncliness here. The days 
seem to fly ; I have lots of work to do, see crowds of all sorts 
of people, and yet do not feel tired. Unfortunately I have not 
even time for reading ! 

Your lovely lilies of the valley smell deliciously 
thanks ! 

I have at last found for Polivanoy—it is 
Schouvaiev, whom I can trust absolutely. I have not spoken 
to him yet. Further, I intend to attach old Ivanov to my 
person, and to appoint Broussiloy or Shcherbatchev to his post 
After Pos removal 1 shall sleep in 
Kternally 
NICKY. 


Inany 


a sucecssor 


—probably the former. 
peace, and all the Ministers will fect relieved as well. 
your old hubby, 

NSchouvaiev : General Schouvaicv, who suceceded Polivanov as 
Minister of War, was an amiable and conscientious, but totally 
inefficient man. The dismissal of Peliranoe, bluff manners 
made him personally distasteful to the Tsaritsa and her friends was, in 
the words of Sir Alfred Kinowr, * ¢ discster.’ He was * undout tedly 
the ablest military organizer in Russia.’ The Tsar had never liked 
him. The statement that © ali the Ministers will feel relieved” shows 
very clearly that extraordinary and fatal ignorance of opinion which 
was so often apparcnt in the Tsar's words aud conduc. 


whose 


o* ok * 28 


Stavka. March 14th, 1916. 
My beloved Wify,—For the last three days there was no 
time whatever to write to you: I was very busy with the 
military operations and the redistribution |of the troops]. I 
had to write to Pol. and explain why I was dissatisfied. I am 
quite certain that kind old Schouvaiey is just the right man 
for the post of Minister of War. He is honest, absolutely 
loyal, is not at all afraid of the Duma, and knows all the faults 
and shortcomings of these committees. ‘Then I had to receive 
and read my beastly papers--all in such a hurry ! 
The Ministers are beginning to arrive here now, one after 
another—the first was Naoumoy, then Shakhovskoy, and so 

on. To-day I had a conversation with General Manikovsky 
the commander of the chief Artjillerv] Dept. He told me 
that he would like to send in his resignation, as Pol.’s behaviour 
to him was quite impossible. When he heard that P. is 


dismissed and Schouv. appointed, he crossed himself three 
Qld Lvanoy will be replaced by Broussiloy. 


times. You see 


— 


to the Tsaritsa, 1914-191 


that your hubby has been working during these days a 
changes have already been made, and more will take place 
including Rongin as well. 

Ilow sad that you have pains in your face and eye! 4, 
due to nerves? I am so sorry, my dear, that I cannot hy 
with you and console you when you are suffering ! 

Things are moving very slowly at the front: jp sever! 
places we have sustained heavy losses. and many generals y, | 
making serious blunders. ‘The worst of it is, that we have, 
few good generals. It seems to me that during the long winte, 
rest they have forgotten all the experience which they acquired 
last year. Lord! Iam beginning to complain, but that jsp, 
nado! I fecl firm, and believe absolutely in our final sueges 
May God bless you, my own, my all, my treasure, my darling: 
I kiss you and the children fondly. Eternally your old hubby. 

NIcky, 


* * %* * 


Stavka. May 22nd, 1916. 

I thank you tenderly for your dey 
letter with the two pansies—I gave one to Baby. Now, y 
last, the weather has become fine and warm. Yesterday 
evening, when Alexey (the T'sarevitch) was already in bed, y 
thunderstorm broke out; the lightning struck somewhere neg 
the town, it rained hard, after which the air became delightfy| 
and much fresher. We slept with the window open, which ly 
approved of greatly. Thank God, he looks well, and hys 
become sunburnt! 

I assume that vou will have received from Grigorovitch the 
details of the naval battle ; if not, ask him to tell vou all k 
knows. The English have acknowledged the loss of th 
* Queen Mary,’ the * Invincible’ and the * Warspite. and of 
six torpedo-boat destroyers. The Germans must have lost 
quite as much—at any rate, more than they have published 
so far! Of course this is sad—-but think of what we lost at 
Tsoucima eleven years ago !! Nearly the whole fleet! 

Good-bye, my love, my Sunny, soul of my soul! May God 
keep you and the girls !_ I kiss you tenderly. Yours eternally, 

NICRY, 
Batile of Jutland. Tesoucima: th 


"‘sushima on the % 


willl 


My beloved Sunny, 


~ amen 


“The Naval Battle” the 
Russian fleet was annthilated in the Straits of 7 
May, 1905. 

% %* +. tk 


Stavka. May 27th, 1916. 

My beloved,—I thank you tenderly for your dear letter, 
Benckendorf has just arrived, and has given me by word of 
mouth the latest news of you. What a pity that it was not 
you yourself! Thank God, the news continues to be good! 

The Staff has reckoned that the total number of German 
and Austrian prisoners taken by us reaches seventy thousand 
men and a thousand officers!) And the word * victory” has 
been used for the first time in the ollicial communications. 
N. has sent me— from himself personally a very cordial 
telegram. 

I understand perfectly what you mean about A. I beg 
you, my dear, be first of all your own mistress— [mistress] of 
your own time, and plan it out in accordance with your own 
duties and wishes. It is quite sufficient if you reserve for 
her some time after lunch or in the evening, but not both the 
one and the other. I sincerely wish her well, but, of course, 
I think that you can act with a clear conscience as you find 
best, aceording to your own habits! 

I kiss you and the children tenderly, and remain cicrnally, 
Your NICKY. 

A. for Anna Vyroubova. She is frequently referred to in these 
letters as * A,’ “ Ania” or “her? She is credited with having 
possessed great political significance, but it is most improbable that 
this was actually the case. It is unnecessary to repeat here the many 
fantastic and scandalous stories of which she was the subject. The 





daughter of Tanaiev, the Keeyor of the Privy Purse, she entered the 
court circle at an early age, and became the Tescaritsa’s favourit maid- 
of -honour frém 1903 onwards. After her unhappy marr: with 
Lieutenant Vyroubor, and its conse quent dissolution, she lived on the 


Tm pa rial Family. Sazonov (p. 296) 
describes her as ** an ambitious but by no means iniclligent woman, who 
combined with a slavish obedience to Rasputin an ecstatic devotion to 
the Empress and to the Tsar.” Paléologue (Vol. IT, p. 239) says: 
“2 Physically she is heavy, commonplace, the head round, the lips 
Sleshy, the eyes clear and expressionless, «6 6° 


(4 further extract from the Tsar's Letters will appear nev! week.) 


most intimate terms with the 
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End of the “Spectator” Conference 
Results and Hopes 


held 
ended. 


Tur, Conference for Personal Problems has its last 
official, meeting. Its work, not We 
nave come sO intimately into touch with some of our corre- 
spondents that it would be impossible to make a definite 
break or call an end to our contact. There will still be the 
opportunity, Mor over. for any reader whe wishes to consult 
the Conference his letter will be considered as carefully 
as when the members held their official meetings, and replies 
will be sent with as much feeling of responsibility. We have 
to see, in this collaboration, an act of real social value. 


however, is 


mane 
rags our experience will encourage others to begin the 
same kind of work. 

In the course of 
asserted that the severest 
occur if men and women could be sure of * one human being 
There is much 


her letter one of our correspondents 
human problems would never 
to help them in some crisis in their affairs.” 
truth in what she said: but we are suspicious of this * one 
human being.” When we restrict our demands to one person, 
we heighten them at the same time. H[e must make up for 
all the friendliness. concern and wisdom which we find lacking 
We are putting an unfair burden 
on the shoulders of this fictitious “ only friend,” and probably 
it would not even be useful if we found someone to play the 
part. The difliculty is far more social than individual. What 
is really needed own is the feeling 
that we can trust ourselves safely to our fellow-men and 
felow-women. The between human beings 
their feelings of strangeness, untrustworthiness, unintelligi- 
bility; their desire to be on their guard, to preserve their 
“personality.” to be safe in their own self-esteem — it is these 
barriers to Common human “ empathy,” understanding and 
recognition of similarity, which must be taken away. And 
for this purpose it can give only the slightest help if we break 
open our solitude to include merely one single other person. 

We cannot, by the way, arrive at this confidence in our 
fellows unless we put it there, unless we try to create it. The 
condition in which all human beings would be safe companions 
for one another is still more of an aspiration than a fact. 
It is true that are needless. 
Every one of them, moreover, exacts an inevitable penalty. 
Every withdrawal from communal life increases our loneliness, 
gives us occasion for misunderstanding, depression, failure 
and confusion. But the only in which we can feel at 
home in the human race is by taking the risk of being defence- 
less, in order to create the time when there is no excuse for 
defensive measures. This applies, perhaps, to national 
and international life as much as to individual life. 


in the rest of the world. 


especially in our age 


* distance ” 


most self-defensive measures 


way 


What was unusual in the design of the Conference was 
that the members were, in a special sense, nobodies. Wach 
one had experience, in his own way, of human crises; but 
they did not meet under a common flag. It was not 
religion which drew them together. They belonged to no 


ss 


school of thought. They were not even “ welfare-workers.” 
They were trying, in all their consultations, to rest on no 
their own experience and their ability to 
I myself was a journalist, with 
modern psychology ; 


authority but 
understand another. 
some knowledge of philosophy and 
a knowledge, in the main, subjective, generalizing and 
abstract. The Conference included a_priest—an Anglo- 
Catholic with a considerable experience of parish work ; 
a specialist in pathology at a London hospital ; 


one 


a doctor 


4 teacher— headmistress in a large elementary school; and 
two medical psychologists one very rational, mild and 
companionable, one very systematic, hard-headed and 
tigorous. We were a strange assortment of people. Our 


religious associations had been even in greater contrast than 


our professions ; we included a High Churchman, a Quaker, 


a Nonconformist, a Theosophist and two agnostics. It was 
revealing to see how well we could co-operate. 
Nearly three hundred problems were set before us. Every 


letter was discussed by the whole Conference, and each was 
dliserssed along two lines. First of all we tried to arrive 
at an understanding of the writer's circumstances and of 
his character. It was here that technical equipment was 
most useful. Only .when the underlying circumstances 


seemed clear- from the kind of question asked, from modes 
of expression, from the attitude shown, from handwriting, 
and from many other signs—did we proceed to discuss what 
reply would be most likely to help this particular correspon- 
dent. There were many differences of view; but I do not 
remember an instance in which we were left without a common 
conclusion. 

Among all the questions on which we were consulted, we 
received letters which showed that our advice had been of 
service and had made the situation clearer in perhaps a third 
of the cases. When we considered the gravity of most of 
the problems, this proportion was very encouraging. ‘There 
were only a few “startling successes”; generally we had 
to rely upon our correspondents for continual hard work 
in remedying a condition of affairs which had been created 
through several years. The most complete * conversions ” 
happened when correspondents were provoked to renounce 
our advice altogether; or not so much our advice as our 
interpretation of their difficulties. Once or twice, for example, 
a reader who had sent us a letter in which he sounded quite 
helpless and despondent, would write to us again and tell 
us that we had entirely underrated powers—he was 
perfectly capable of facing his difliculties and seeing them 
through to a The Conference, indeed, 
was not above composing its reply, in a Machiavellian fashion, 


his 


successful issue. 
to produce such a reaction. 

The classification of the problems we were asked would 
I hoped at the beginning that perhaps 
several people would ask the same question, and one reply, 
with some adaptation, would serve for all of them. Our 
labour never lightened in this way; every question 
valled for individual consideration. The categories in which 
we find human problems family, friendship, 
work, society, religion would cover most of the letters, 
but they would leave out that impression of individuality 
which each of them gave. No one can apply laboratory 
methods to the soul where there is a need to accomplish 
something. It turned out to be true that it is not on sexual 
problems that there is most resistance to frankness. The 
stiffest of all reserves seemed rather to be caused by the wish 
to interpret our experiences of life before we share them with 
others. It was often very hard to gain a concrete picture 
of a correspondent’s childhood, for example ; what his parents 
were like, what trivial events had stayed in his memory. 
Most people describe their childhood as “ fairly happy,” 
or say that their parents were “ very good to them”; and 
such vague judgments can never be of precise use. 

There was one interest which did help to consolidate the 
members of the Conference. All of them had given some 
study to the science of Individual Psychology ; and all of 
them have been indebted, in different degrees, to the works 
of Dr. Alfred Adler. We should like to recommend his books 

and especially the last, Understanding Human Nature — 
to all who wish to face their own lives with eourage, and to 
grow in appreciation of the reality of this common human 


be almost impossible. 


was 


most Sex, 


organism, this personal community of which we are members. 
In these articles I have often availed myself of his approach, 
his terms, and even Still more important, 
however, than the science of Individual Psychology is its 
and that can be found wherever men and women 
sense 


his instances. 
practice ; 
are responsible, independent, and imbued with the 
of the equality of human needs. 

I feel that the Spectator undertook a very great venture 
when it established the Conference. My own hope is that 
such Conferences will spring up elsewhere, too; and that 
their work will continue until they are a natural and spon- 
taneous part of our social life. Their true place is among the 
body of people whom they serve—scarcely distinguishable 
from the ordinary meetings and intimacies of men and women. 
Meanwhile I should like to thank the Editor of the Spectator— 
and the readers, who have allowed so free and favour- 
able an opportunity for this experiment. And I should like, 
particularly, to thank the members of the Conference, who 
have carried so much of the work on their shoulders and 
ALAN PorTER, 


also 


remained anonymous. 
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The League of Nations 


Is the Tanganyika Mandate Threatened ? 


A GERMAN GRIEVANCE. 

The German criticisms of the recently issued Hilton Young 
report, with its proposals for a scheme of unification in East 
Africa affecting the mandate area of Tanganyika as well 
as the Crown Colony of Kenya and the Protectorate 
Uganda, are by no means without their value, in so far as 
they concentrate attention both in this country and at 
Geneva on the essential conditions that must govern any 
developments in which a mandate territory is involved. 

The outline of the Hilton Young proposals is by this time 
familiar. Apart from certain changes which affect Kenya 
only, the plan is that a High Commissioner, who is to be 
known later as Governor-General, shall be appointed over 
the three adjacent areas of Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika, 
with a view primarily to ensuring the execution in all three 
of a native policy laid down by the Imperial Government, 
but also to supervise the working of new schemes for the 
unification of the customs and transport systems of the three 
territories. 

The Berlin outery against those proposals is based on 
the allegation that they involve the complete and_ final 
annexation of a mandate area by the British Mmpire, and 
it appears to be the intention of the German Government 
to raise the matter before the League Council. There can 
be no possible objection to that course. The more light 
thrown on mandate administration the better, no matter 
who the mandatory may be. The Permanent Mandates 
Commission can be relied to probe the new proposals to their 
depths in any case. But if Germany is anxious to give the 
Commission special instructions to do what it is certain to 
do without instructions, there is no reason at all why that 
desire should not be gratified. 

A case can only be made at Geneva against Great Britain 
on one of two counts: either that the proposals of the Hilton 
Young Commission itself are inconsistent with the Tanganyika 
mandate, or that the British Government intends to apply 
them in such a way as to contravene it. Only one of those 
counts can be examined as yet. The commission's report 
is in print and on sale, and anyone who will can read in plain 
English what it says. The Government’s policy, on the other 
hand, has not yet been proclaimed, nor, in all probability, 
formulated. On that point judgment must be suspended 
equally in London, Geneva and Berlin. 


Tur Tiron Younc Commission Revonrvr. 

As to the report, close study of its elaborate surveys and 
conclusions makes it incontrovertibly clear that the commis- 
sioners have treated the mandate with consistent and 
unswerving respect. So far from contravening or ignoring 
it, they have built their whole scheme round it. Since certain 
principles must be observed in Tanganyika, in order to 
carry out the requirements of the mandate, any attempt at 
unification must involve bringing Kenya and Uganda into 
line with Tanganyika, not bringing Tanganyika into line 
with the other two. At no point do the commissioners attempt 
to evade that essential condition of faithful trusteeship. 

It would indeed be astonishing if they did, for one of their 
specific terms of references was consideration of Article 10 
of the Tanganyika mandate, which definitely contemplates 
and authorizes measures whereby “the mandatory may 
constitute the territory into a customs, fiscal and administra- 
tive union with the adjacent territories under its own 
sovereignty or control, provided always that the measures 
adopted to that end do not infringe the provisions of the 
mandate.” With those instructions to carry out Sir Edward 
Hilton Young and his colleagues could hardly have failed 
to take conditions in Tanganyika as their starting-point, and 
they have, in fact, come very near recommending that the 
essentials of the mandate system should be reproduced in 
Kenya and Uganda. At any rate, the whole effect of their 
proposals is to extend the area in East Africa over which 
On that 


mandate principles shall operat. score no German 


of 


critic will sueceed in picking any serious hole 


report. 


in the 


But the report consists, after all, only of the survey of, 
situation and a series of recommendations as to how the 
situation should be dealt with. What matters to Dr, Schng, 
and his friends is not what policy the Commission Proposes, 
but what policy the British Government adopts. The Gover. 
ment’s policy is presumably not formulated, and it is perhaps 
no bad thing that those who do formulate it should be conseioy, 
that critical eyes are fixed on them in Berlin, for it is necessary 
in this matter to avoid any kind of suspicion of tampering 
with mandate stipulations. 

That can only be done in one way. If there is to he 4 
uniform native policy it must be the native policy which thy 
mandate for Tanganyika prescribes—and it prescribes oy 
in fact in great detail. If there is to be customs unification 
it must mean that Kenya and Uganda will in perpetuity 
grant, as Tanganyika is bound to do, * 
commercial and industrial equality ” to the nationals of all 
States members of the League. (There can therefore, inciden- 
tally, be no preference to British goods.) 


complete economic, 


Tur Bririsu GoverNMENT’S Task. 

It is clear, moreover, that the last word on native questions 
must remain with the Imperial Government, whether it ac 
direct from Whitehall or, as the Hilton Young Commission 
suggests, through a High Commissioner or Governor-Gener| 
on the spot, for the Tanganyika mandate gave certain specific 
duties to the mandatory, and he cannot hand them over 
to any local authority which he could not in the last resort 
control, It is only on this head that the British Government 
might make itself vulnerable to criticism in Germany or 
elsewhere, and there is fortunately no reason to suppose they 
are likely to do that. If our Government follow the lines 
marked out by the commission their position will be u- 
assailable. The first step, though no doubt it should not be 
taken without proper deliberation, is to formulate the policy, 
The second is appoint the High Commissioner to carry it out, 
To find the right man for a singularly exacting post will be far 
from easy. It will be next to impossible unless the policy he 
is to administer is laid down in advance, 


Tur Linn ov ADVANCE. 

There is, of course, one other aspect of the German attack 
on the Hilton Young Report. In certain quarters in Berlin 
hope has always persisted that an existing mandate may be 
handed over to Germany, and that 
Tanganyika in particular. There can be no doubt that adop- 
tion of the Hilton Young proposals would put an end to that 
prospect— if prospect there ever was. But, in fact. the 
difficulties in the way of such a transfer were almost insuper- 
able from the first. Even if Great Britain could be persuaded 
to acquiesce in such a step, it is unlikely that France would, 
qnds virtually certain that Italy. left when 
the allotments to Great Britain and her Dominions. 
Beigium and Japan were made, would not, for Italy has long 
ago registered her claim to the first piece of mandate territory 


hope has centred on 


mandateless 
France, 


available. 

The failure to satisfy the very intelligible demands of 
expanding countries like Germany and Italy for colonial 
territory constitutes a serious problem in itself, which the 
major Powers in the League must face, but nothing would bx 
gained by making Tanganyika a bone of contention between 
them, even if this country had the power to resign its trust in 
favour of a specified nominee, which it has not. As things are, 
both Germany and Italy have the same commercial and 
economic rights in mandate areas as the mandatory himself, ot 
any other member of the League, The best way to satisfy net 
unreasonable aspirations might well be to secure the adoption 


of mandate principles in all colonial territories. The Hilton 
Young Report points plainly in that direction so far @% 


Kast Africa is concerned, 
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Country Life 


qyur AND Tax. i Tal s oe F 
In what a queer muddle is the taxation of English acres ; and 
m Wildl « 


4 ridiculous interplay between the A and B Schedules ! 


vat ; 
wh round of a particular 


; numbers 
llc re are somc 


figures in 
property : Tithe on 
Rateabl 
There is a clause im one of the Tithe Acts te the effect that if 
tithe exceeds two-thirds of the value of the land (under 
Schedule B) the tithe may be reduced in due ratio. But 
proves to be worthless, because the value of 
the land is arrived at by adding the amount of the tithe to 
the Income Tax assessmu nt. When this land was let as agri- 
cultural ground the rent was identical with the tithe! What 
ious in respect of all taxes on any land is that in any 


Ist. 200 acres — Lsu. 
value aia -. £40 





mee 


this clause NOW 


Is ol . - ss 
vent the landlord never pays according to the real value of 
. < r . *“y* 

Whether his acres are a liability or an asset makes 


the land. , ; 
Cultivating ienants are better off 


no difference whatever. 
one respect, because they can generally avoid paying 
Income Tax at all, if their valuation has fallen. Of the three 
classes Who are direc tly coneerned with the land we can say : 
the landlord pays Income Tax and tithe on a minus income ; 
the farmer pays none on an apparent income. As to the 
jabourer, he is rather worse off than any other worker. 


4 * 


i 


\ PiceON'S [INSTINCT. 
\ rare example of the homing instinct of the pigeon has 
village breeder 


occurred in my  neighbourhoed. A 


Homer pigeons sent to a corre spondent in Guernsey an odd 
pigeon that he had altogether omitted to train. The re- 
cipient kept it ene losed for some weeks, then released it, and 
the bird disappeared. 
hours that it flew back directly and within the twenty-four 
hours to its old home in the Home Counties. Now it is the 
standard and accepted belief that pigeons, whatever addi- 
tional aid instinct may render, depend not on any mysterious 
sense of direction but on learning pure and simple. All the 
fanciers train their birds carefully, laboriously, often flying 
them at night as well as by day. Such an example as this 
suggests that we ought to revise our over-glib and rational 
explanations. Indeed, why should we labour to rationalize 
the movements of the Homer pigeon when much more won- 
derful journeys, such as the young cuckoo’s or, say, the eel’s, 
are quite outside any similar explanations ? 


* a * Bd 





Howinc Memory. 

\t the same time such long journeys by untaught birds 
This same breeder has only one other example 
and in this case the bird took several 
to cover a hundred miles. It must have felt its way 
tentatively, Yet one fact in this example was 
stranger than in the first, for the bird had been kept in con- 
finement in its second home for a whole year before being 
let out. It proved the possession of a strong memory, a 
reasonable instinet, and a persistent love of home. In dis- 
cussion of the event a curious and, to me, quite novel point 
was raised by the breeder. Most Homer pigeons are sin- 
vularly faithful to their own cote; but he noticed that one 
or two birds intensively in-bred (for the sake of particular 
qualities) showed a tendency to wander from home. The 
point might be worth the notice of students of heredity. 

% * 


ure very rare, 
in his experience : 
days 


second 


A Rerrtevinc Fox. 

Another rather surprising instinct in animals has just 
heen displayed before me. A fox cub, a little damaged in 
one leg, was found between some sheep wires and caught up. 


‘ron behalf of the hunt, it was kept as a pet, and is almost 
as tame and amenable as any dog. It plays hilarious games 
with a small spaniel, and exhibits one of the chief of the 
spaniel’s instinets. It delights to retrieve, and will bring back 
dtennis ball straight to its master’s hand. I suppose retrieving 
simply another form of the habit of bringing food home, 
to the young, to the mate, or to the store. I know of one 
and one should be able to teach a 
more assiduous in 


tat that will retrieve : 
! No male 
feeding both young and mate. 


bird to retrieve. animal is 





asennad 


It was proved by a comparison of 


As it seemed too lame to release, cither on its own behalf 


Porsonous Sprays ? 

A complaint reaches me from the West of Ireland of the 
ruinous effect on bird life of some of the newer and more 
popular agricultural It is alleged that both 
partridges and pheasants have been decimated and, it is 
feared, will disappear. Those who would absolve the poacher, 
the hawk, and the stoat argue that the birds are poisoned 
wholesale by the sprays now used very generously wherever 
potatoes are The theory is that the spray, falling 
on weeds and leaves, maintains its virulence after the potatoes 


processes. 


grown. 


are removed, and is picked up by the feeding birds. There 
seems to be evidence cnough for an expert inquiry. 
* * * x 
Rare VEGETABLES. 
Kvery other gardener is trying to decide what annual 


seeds he shall grow, both in his * potager”’ and the flower 


garden. How many of us from time to time try new sorts 
of vegetables and then surrender them? Why? What 


could be more delicious than the butter-pea, of which you eat 
both pod an’ pea? The good as 
any root (an’ incidentally, it is almost worth while growing 
for the oddity and beauty of its flower). The custard marrow 
is much better to eat than the swollen gourd, whether green 
or yellow, that most of us grow. There is a great market 
for the pumpkin. Couve Tronchuda, or sea-kale cabbage, is 
one of the best and least cabbage-like cabbages. The garden 
kohl-rabi is more edible than, at any rate, the turnip or 
parsnip, though perhaps it is not justifiably botanically to 
compare a stalk with a The reason why we do not 
continue with such varieties gencrally comes either from the 
Gardeners say the peas take too much 
Cooks dislike 


* vegctable oyster ” is as 


root. 


vardener or the cook. 
room, and they like their gourds to be big. 


dealing either with salsafy or scorzonera on the score of 
smell and grubbiness. So we keep the old round; but it 


remains that we could enjoy much more variety if we cared 
to take the trouble. 

% * a * 
Wiicu ANNUALS ? 

The variety of annual flowers is incalculable. It is large 
even if we have little gardens and prefer to sow in situ, and 
avoid frames and transplanting. What we choose depends 
on individual taste. Yet certain merits that may be obscure 
to some are perhaps worth pointing out. Eschscholtzias do 
very well in water if picked in bud ; and no flower does better 
in a vase than the Clarkia, on which every bud will come 
The new Cosmeas (as I have said before) flower 
The whole world, I suppose, 


into flower. 
early enough to avoid frosts. 
grants that the queen of annuals is the sweet pea, though 
small agreement about the varieties. New 


there will be 
To give a merely personal point of 


splendours are legion. 
view, the new * Flamingo ” 
in colour and in number of flowers to the stem 


is among the most splendid— 
though my 


preference is always for mauves, such as “* Lilae Time ” 
among novelties, or ** Powerscourt ” among semi-novelties. 
* * a # 
Bririsit Docs. 
No fewer than seventy sorts of dog (all varieties, none 


are shown at Cruft’s Dog Shows, and most of them 
are represented this week. Some curious points arise in the 
historical origin of their varieties. Of the dogs that are 
exclusively British in origin, all, I think, are terriers except 
the so-called Labrador retriever. A charming story is 
privately told of X., the chief author of this best of all breeds. 
A grateful person, knowing interest in retrievers and 
desiring to give him pleasure, wrote to an acquaintance in 
Labrador asking him to procure a real original Labrador. 
After long delay the reply came back: ** The dog is unknown 


species) 


his 


here. If you want an original specimen I should advise you 
to apply to X.” ! Is the Golden Retriever—which certainly 
owes much to Lord Tweedmouth and Lord Harcourt 
British 2? It bears a close resemblance to the Russian retriever, 
which is golden and, in my experience, has something of the 
quict gentle way typical of the Golden Retriever. Never- 
theless, it is said —and someone should definitely settle the 
matter —that it was bred by selection from specimens of the 
paler-coated black retriever, and owes nothing to the Russian. 
W. Beacu Thomas, 


also 
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Letters to 

RUSKIN’S LOVE STORY 

[To the Editor of the Specravor.| 
Sir,— Mrs. Williams-Ellis’s biography of Ruskin must interest 
everyone who has any admiration for the man and his work, 
and perhaps even more those who know something of his 
tragical story. She has given us fresh light upon the psycho- 
logy of his early life, and indeed fresh clues to his character— 
so paradoxically orthodox, intolerant of all political creeds, 
recklessly honest, and petulantly merciless while sublimely 
illuminating in his criticisms. Yet I think she misses the 
fact of his genius, * the immortality of his influence,’ as 
Luther Burbank has it. The greatest work has been dene by 
men who were failures. 

Ifer letter to the Spectator of February 2nd compels me to 
accentuate some points it raises, because I am probably the 
only living man who knows the whole truth about Ruskin’s 
love story——one that should convince even those common- 
minded people who prefer to believe unsavoury things of the 
mighty, that we cannot be much amiss if we think of him 
rather as a Sir Galahad than in any other way. My knowledge 
of the story comes partly from personal touch with Ruskin 
and Rose La Touche and her mother, but chiefly from the 
luminous correspondence . between my _ father, George 
MacDonald, my mother, and those three. 

It is impossible in the space of a letter to say much of what 
I know. I should have written many years ago the story of 
my father’s intimacy with Ruskin, curiously ignored in the 
Library Edition of his works, but that I am forbidden by his 
executor to publish certain letters which I consider essential, 
and that for no valid reason. 

The letters of Mrs. La Touche and Rose to my parents are 
numerous and intimate in affection. They date from the year 
1863. If only from Mrs. La Touche’s frequent reference to 
her daughter Rose, it is clear that she was a child of excep- 
tional character, happier ministering to sickness and poverty 
than when trying to conform with her mother’s idea of how a 
wealthy young lady should behave herself. Mrs. La Touche’s 
letters in themselves are intensely interesting and have real 
literary value: I think they excel any of those published by 
Miss Ferrier Young in her Lellers of a Noble Woman. In the 
very earliest of the letters I hold it becomes obvious that 
Mrs. La Touche was strongly attracted to Ruskin. If Mrs. 
Williams-Ellis has misjudged the lady's feelings towards 
Ruskin, I myself, whom she quotes in her letter as endorsing 
her views, feel there was much justification. Ruskin’s 
published letters to her might well bear such interpretation 
but that he was notorious for his affectionately flattering 
epistles to young and clever women. Yet in a letter to my 
father in the year 1863, almost immediately after her intro- 
duction of the two men to one another, Mrs. La Touche writes 
of Ruskin in these words : 

“ .. 1 have to thank you for a great deal— most of all for 
what you could not help—for loving and helping and letting yourself 
be loved by that poor St. C. [Rose’s pet name for Ruskin, St. 
Crumpet]. Nothing will ever get me right save getting him right 
—for somehow if he were holding on to a straw and I to a plank, 
I must leave my plank to catch at his straw. Still | don’t care what 
becomes of me so long as anyhow he can be brought to some sort 
of happiness and life. He knows that very well and is weleome 
to know it. I don’t think anyone on earth can help him or under- 
stand him as well as you can. You will talk to him and let him 
talk about his pet Rosie [then fourteen} if he pleases . . . 

I feel convinced that we may be entirely 
wrong in ascribing to this brilliant and good lady any indis- 
cretion of feeling. Indeed, Iam rather inclined to say that 
it would have been greatly to her discredit if she was not in 
love with him. Why, Sir, we were all, Mother and Father, 
girls and boys, friends, especially Octavia Hill, noblest of 
women, who owed everything to John Ruskin, in love with 
the adorable man. Mrs. La Touche was not the only woman 
by a long way who was overwhelmed by his personality. 
Ile was, as everyone knows, highly susceptible to the charms 
of clever and beautiful women. In his letters to them, but 
in no way else, he was extravagantly affectionate. Mrs. Mary 
Drew, Gladstone’s daughter, only a short time before her 
death, was urging me in the strongest way to publish my 
story. She referred particularly to his sentimental exuber- 
ance, and how many a girl must have misunderstood him. 


Nevertheless, 





—. 


the Editor 





In more than one of his letters published by her, }yj mie 
are simply lover-like. 7 
One begins, **My darling little Madonna.” Yet \p 
Drew said to me, ‘* Make no mistake about this. He nev 


so much as laid a hand upon any one of us,” clearly COUNting 
herself among those who had come under his delight 
influence. She pointed one particular necessity 
publishing the true story of Ruskin and Rose. Only a fey 
days before at a social gathering. she said. the CONVETSat i 
lighting upon Ruskin, she had mentioned the name of Py 
La Touche, when a lady of position turned to her and ¢ 
“Oh, she was one of Ruskin’s mistresses, wasn't she: 

She referred to even less savoury talk of Ruskin. Even to-d 

in one review of Mrs. Williams-Ellis’s book the reviewer takes 

upon himself to make this observation : Ruskiy | 
Was an immoral man.” | 

Now, Sir, I think you will agree with me that even to-d 
there are still people old-fashioned enough to feel angry ; 
such defamation of a sublime character. 
his unfortunate marriage in early life. I can give you evr 
particular about this, because my father insisted that Ruski 
should tell him everything about it before he would con) 
to Ruskin’s courting Rose La Touche in our house and in 
opposition to her parents’ wishes. Indeed, we 
consider who Ruskin’s intimate friends 
quite sure of his integrity. In that day, at any rate, 
the stamp of Lord Mount Temple, Lord Acton, 
MacDonald, would never tolerate anyone whose 
character was suspect. 

Those who remember him and owe much to him. mys 
among them, feel that the very atmosphere of the man was 
incompatible with anything but purity of living. Even ty 
judge from the letters I hold, it is clear that Ruskin led a 
exemplary life. Nevertheless, terrible charges were brought 
against him to Rose La Touche in order to induce her ty 
break with him. And I know this, that Ruskin’s answers t 
these accusations, his explanations of his misunderstood 
honesty, were, though set forth in more than one letter ty 
herself, deliberately withheld from her. Her father, 
of irreproachable character, if of narrow theology, quit 
possibly thought it wise in his daughter's interests to retaiy 
these letters. What Mrs. La Touche’s actual opposition to 
Ruskin’s marriage with her daughter amounted to, I cannot 
say, but it must have been very definite. For in one lett 
Ruskin tells my father plainly that he must choose once for al! 


for n 


Se a ee tae a OTe 


tf} 


* Of course, 


merely because , 


have only { 
to fe 
men of 
Georg 
private 


most were 


a mar 
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between himself and Mrs. La Touche. My father preferred! 
Ruskin. 
Allow me, Sir, in order to show Rose La Touche’s ow 


frame of mind, to quote one of her letters to my mother, whon 
she addresses as * Dearest Mother-bird,” and signs herself a 
“Your still unfledged but loving nestling, Rose.’ It was 
dated from Broadlands, Lord Mount Temple's seat, and refer 
to what must have been almost the final meeting with Ruskin 
me were a blessing. I felt 
with pain to answer him; yet God knows if any heart had pow 
to bless another, mine used that power for him—though | coull 
only yield him up to greater Love than mine. I cannot be to hit 
what he wishes, or return the vehement love which be gave 
which petrified and frightened me, Motherbird, as you perha 
will understand. Don’t be hard on me. When we come * face to fae’ 
in that Kingdom where love will be perfected and yet there will be 
no marrying or giving in marriage, we shall understand one anotli 
Meantime, God cannot have meant nothing but pain to grow ou! 
of the strange link of love that still unites us to one another, avd 
somehow or other it must work for good. My love to you al= 
especially to my other parent. I shall never be sorry for this meeting 
tho’ it seems now to have brought pain. We cannot see to the 
end of things that concern heart and soul-growths that have n end 
And we are powerless to be anything but true—if we are God's at all 
—tho’ to our deep sorrow we may be unwise and stumble. And 
the Spirit of truth is also the Comforter, thank God, for som 
truths are like swords piercing ‘even to the dividing asunder “ 
soul and spirit.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Williams-Ellis is right in saving, * 
and exquisite being, talented and_ intellectual.” 
more than that. Mrs. La Touche’s letters to my mother and 
Rose's to my father and mother reveal quite passionate revolt 
against wealth’s iniquity, a saint-like genius in discoveriis 
poverty’s troubled virtues. Nevertheless, her mental attacks 
even when a child—and Mrs. La Touche describes one of these 
as having the most extraordinary * psychical phenomena — 
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or to explain why the breaking away from Ruskin could 
eo hing but the break-up of her mind. 
mpted to add much more just to convince the world 
iking from facts, but I have trespassed tco much 
upon your space I am, Sir, &e., 
Haslemere, : _GREVILLE MacDonarp. 
ps. know nothing of the Swift McNeill story. His name 
never occurs in any of the letters in my possession. 
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TSAR’S CORRESPONDENCE 


[To the Editor of the Srecravor.| 


THE 


I have been reading the correspondence of the Tsar 


Sir, sage : 
and Tsaritsa which you have been publishing in your recent 
numbers. As an old subscriber, and frcm others of my 


I should like to state that I think it a great 


acquaintance, ? 
nxatter of such a 


pity that the Spectator should publish 
private and intimate nature. 

Would any reader of the Spectator care to have his or her 
family correspondence thus paraded ?—I am, Sir, &e., 
BLancuE WINDHAM. 
Cowden Hall, Hloreham Road, Fast Sussex. 


[To the Editor of the Sevcrsvor.] 
Sin. The Spectator is to be congratulated on the publication 
of the Tsar's letters to the Tsaritsa during the War, which 
thus renders them available to a wider circle of readers, and 
conclusively demonstrates the efforts made by our ally to 
prosecute the War to a victorious and honourable conclusion. 

Included in the correspondence published in your issue of 
January 26th is a letter dated February Ist, 1915, in whic. 
the Tsar alludes to “ N. P.,” probably N. P. Sablin, a friend 
of the Tsaritsa, and on June 19th reference is made to the 
“old man,” i.e., the aged Premier, M. Goremykine. 

Might I suggest that with the frequency of such allusions 
some slight ‘amplification of the explanatory notes in this 
direction would render the correspondence more readily under- 
standable to those of the public who are not so readily con- 
the Russian affairs ?—I am, 

C. A. MACKENZIE. 


versant with contemporary 
Sir, &e., 
University Union, Edinburgh. 
JAs far as possible we are seeking to do what our corre- 


spondent wishes. Ep. Spectator.| 


A STORY OF THE TSAR 
[To the Editor of the Sercrvsxror.] 

Sir, The publication of the Tsar’s letters in the Spectator 
reminds me of an occasion upon which I was able to make 
this unhappy man laugh. In 1911, I was staying with a 
Russian family in Tsarskoe Selo, and, being quite young 
at the time, was interested to learn a Russian superstition 
that anyone finding a lilac flower with more than four petals 
and eating it would have good fortune. I went to a lilae tree 
at the end of the garden bordering the road, and climbed it in 
search of an abnormal flower. T was horrified to find myself 
surrounded by soldiers all pointing their rifles towards me. 

Too frightened to move, I noticed a little procession of men 
in cerise silk blouses walking down the road beneath me. 
* bearded man was walking ahead, and. seeing the absurd 
spectacle L must have presented, he burst out laughing. 

They turned into the building opposite and I learned later 
that the Tsar was having his annual informal dinner with his 
Regiment, and that orders had been given for every foreigner 
in the place to be watched. Naturally, my search for good 
fortune had been a most suspicious act. but I congratulate 
myself upon having caused a man who laughed but seldom 


some amusement.—-I am, Sir, &e. Tris YGLEeESsIAs. 
Sarah's Well, Sennen. Cormeall. 
THE MARKETING OF EGGS AND 
BRITISH FARMING 


|To the Editor ef the Srecratror.] 
Sin,- The great majority of our people live in towns and the 
workers on farms form but a small minority of our nation. 
Is it suggested that our townspeople shall place themselves 
unreservedly in the hands of the country folk for their dairy 
Produce? If so, what chance would the working man get, 


even to taste an egg ? During the War the advisory committee 

ras vilified and abused by the farmers’ representatives 
when it fixed the maximum price for an English or Irish 
egg at 5d., at which price it remained stationary until the 
foreign egg reappeared. The need for the committee was 
fully proved by the fact that before it got to work the farmers 
were squeezing as much as 8s. a dozen from the public, 
putting that article of food out of the reach of nine-tenths 
of the nation. 

Your correspondent infers that the surplus 
foreign production is dumped here. That is not a fact. It 
was dumped here eighteen or twenty years ago, and the 
country in general benefited by that dumping. Poor people 
could then buy good wholesome food at a low figure. In 
the spring eggs of 2 0z. were retailed at sixteen, and in mid- 
winter at eight or ten, a shilling. 

To-day there is no dumping. The foreigner does not 
ship goods for us to sell. He fixes the price and it is up to 
us to buy his goods or leave them. Twenty years ago we 
were the only market, to-day Germany, with its sixty to 
seventy millions of population; Switzerland, overrun by 
pleasure seekers with money to burn; Spain, inconceivably 
enriched by the War, are strong competitors for any surplus 
farm produce, and I do beg theorists to get right away from 
the idea that England is to-day a dumping ground ; although 
personally I believe the country would be better off if the 
conditions had remained in regard to this matter as they 
were twenty years ago, speaking, not for the farmers, but 
for the nation as a whole. ‘ 

French farms are, on an average, smaller than those in 
England, the grass land is reduced to a minimum; tlhe 
principal crops are wheat, barley, oats, rye, roots and cabbage 
for cattle winter feed. As a result there is sulflicient corn 
dropped after harvest to feed the poultry for a long time 
and there is suflicient waste grain, which is carefully stored, 
for the lean months, while, owing to the large amount or 
straw, which, in the conditions of the leases, must not be 
sold off the farms, the manure heaps are proportionately 
great. The poultry, therefore, which has a free run during 
nine or ten months of the year earns its own keep which is 
supplemented as or when necessary by the carefully stored 
reserve of unmarketable grain ; no farm raises more poultry 
than it is able to provide with food at no cost. 

The French peasant is a worker, his people are workers; 
from dawn to dark in summer he, his wife and children all 
have their duties, and it is a common sight to see little ones, 
just home from school sitting down by the road-side, minding 
the goats or a few sheep, their busy little hands meanwhile 
knitting or sewing. 

The husband pays the servants’ wages, rent and taxes, 
and there practically his financial responsibilities end. The 
wife drives to market once or twice a week, and there sells 
her eggs, butter, cheese, chickens, rabbits, geese, kids or other 
all raised at no monetary cost. The main point is 
this, the whole family are hard workers, and thrift is to them 
inherent —one might almost say— second nature. 

Unless or until our farms are worked somewhat on these 
lines, with a complete reorganization in selling, I can see no 
I am, Sir, &c., P. H. M. 


Senex ” 


produce, 


hope for farming here. 


BEHAVIOUR OF THEATRE- 


GOERS 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 

Sir. In the interests of both actors and theatregoers, I 
would like to thank your critic, Mr. Richard Jennings, for 
the courageous manner in which he has exposed the conduct 
of certain patrons of the theatre. Many a time have I suffered 
from what he went through during the performance of Journey’s 
End. No denunciation of those “ grossly ill-mannered ” 
people could be too strong. They make it impossible for 
anyone else to enjoy the play. In and out they prance with 
an air of self-satisfied effrontery, always on other people's feet, 
They have no self-control of any sort. 
emit their hideous coughs with 
possible together with 


THE 


and always late. 
Like infant animals they 
infinite gusto at wefst 

guttural sounds only permissible in the privacy of one’s 
own apartments. They light matches by one’s ear or 
in one’s eve just as the poor actor is making his big effort. 


moments, 
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Can nothing be done to suppress these theatre pests? Why 

should they be allowed to torture others without restraint ? 

Could not a campaign be started against them by all genuine 

theatre lovers? Public opinion can do much, it might even 

be able to stamp out revolting manners in our theatres. — 

I am, Sir, &e., Kk. A. SYKEs. 
19 Jtlevander Square, Brompton Rd., SW, 


|To the Kditor of the Srvcrxror.| 
Sin. Your dramatie critic, in his admirable notice of Journey's 
End. is perhaps a little severe in his criticism of women play- 
goers. Yet one cannot help agreeing with much that he says 
regarding their behaviour. 

In particular I noticed that women showed little interest in 
Young Woodley, Journey's End, and Beau Geste, and tidgeted 
restlessly with their imitation jewel bracelets, beaded fringes 
and chocolate boxes. I have come away from each of the 
above-named plays convinced that they are essentially men’s 
plays. Oddly enough I have observed that the majority of 
Women present were net quite the type one would expect to 
see at such productions. They struck me as being of the 
danée-mad and cabaret-loving class whose attention (I can’t 
help feeling) should be directed to musical and light comedies. 

At such tragic and poignant plays as Journey's End one 
doesn’t want to miss a word, from the rise of the curtain to 
the end. Yet late-comers (and there are always stragglers, 
however late a play begins !) ean do much to ruin a first act. 
* Fiends * who sneeze and cough throughout a play distract 
one’s attention. I don’t want to appear hard on cold and 
cough sufferers, but why will they go to the theatre when they 
ought to be in bed ? 

Out of four plays which IT have seen within a week, I enjoyed 
two tremendously. Yet I feel that I should have liked them 
even more had I not been compelled to strain my ears to listen 
intently, because of the cold-stricken people all round me. 

A word about the Savoy Theatre before ending. It is that 
stall-holders to this house should allow themselves ample time 
to reach their seats, since the distance from the entrance to the 
stalls is greater than in less subterranean playhouses. At any 
rate, punctual playgoers scem to be exceptionally afflicted at 
the performances of Journey's End. I am, Sir, &e., 

304 Karls Court Road, S.W.5. Roy Ripce. 


[To the Editor of the Svecrxrox.| 
Sin, IT was glad to see your dramatic critic's denunciation of 
what might reasonably be called hooliganism in the stalls of 
our theatres. I also attend the theatre in a_ professional 
capacity, Which means that it is necessary for me to hear and 
see the play, and I can endorse everything that Mr. Jennings 
SUVS. 

As to the inconsiderate late-comer the problem = scems 
insoluble. If the start is delayed to, say, nine o’clock, people 
insist on coming in at half past. Indeed 1 know of a recent 
case where two people paid for stalls at a quarter to eleven 
and did not seem disappointed when the show--a musical 
one came to an end less than half an hour later. I am, Sir, 
&e., Berxnarp Buckuam. 

50 vibingdon Villas, W.8. 


DIVORCE LAW REFORM FROM A SCOTTISH 
STANDPOINT 
[To the Editor of the Sevcerxvor.]} 
Sim, On thinking over Lord Salvesen’s interesting article 
in your issue of January 12th, I am led to wonder whether 
the distinguished Scots Judge has noticed the very striking 
similarity of the Roman Canon Law and Scots Law on the 
subject of declaration of nullity of marriage. 

The grounds on which such a declaration is made in the 
Scots Law are stated in Erskine’s Principles of the Law of 
Scotland (21st edition), Title VI. (pp. 61-64), and a comparison 
with the authoritative Code of Canon Law shows that they 
are practically identical. (Canons 1067-1103). Moreover, 
the Code, in the provision made for poor litigants, seems to 
indicate an improvement on the familiar * Poors Roll” 
in the Seots Courts. (ef, Canons 1914-1916.) Lam, Sir, &e., 

J, DD. SCANLAN, 

Allen Mall, St. Edmund's College, Ware, Herts. 


GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE 
[To the Editor of the Srecravon. 
Sir, The publication of its new paper by the Britis) Broad 
casting Corporation is paralleled exactly by the Action 
the Kmpire Marketing Board in erecting its own hoarding, 
It raises afresh the whole question of Government trading j 
competition with private industry. As considerable feliy 
exists on the subject in the ranks of the British poster adve. 
tisers, perhaps you will allow me very briefly to state ip 
case. 
We make no complaint of the excellent educational Work 


ice 


which the Empire Marketing Board is doing. We welcome) | 


as fresh recognition of the need of Government Departmen, 
like commercial houses, to advertise. But why should , 
Government Department, supported by public funds, forg), 
the ordinary business channels for the carrying out of }, 
work?) The hoardings of our members are open to thy 
on terms which they themselves would find profitable, jy 
instead of using them they have erected hoardings of thy 
own and are thus in direct competition with a recogpiy, 
and established British industry. 

Owners of hoardings throughout the country. be it reme. 
bered, are considerable taxpayers and ratepayers, and thy 
view the Empire Marketing Board poster activities wij 
exactly the same feeling as do the newspaper proprietors {) 
B.B.C.’s new incursion into the publishing world. 

Is it not time that the question of Government trading wy 
considered as one of principle, instead of being discuss) 
each time it arises as one merely of expediency ?—] y 
Sir, &e., 


J 


Geo. F. Suirn, Secretary, 
British Poster Advertising -tssociaiion, 
31 Great James Streel, Bedford Row, W.C.A1. 


“A SURVEY OF FASCISM” 
|To the Editor of the Sevcrator.| 
Sir, The note added by your reviewer of * \ Survey 
Fascism,” in reply to Major Barnes's letter, deserves, I a 
afraid, a further comment. He, it is true, has defined Fascis 
as a national militant, and not militarist, movement, only 
order to state that * the effect is likely to be the same.” Mi 
I be allowed firmly to contradict this wrong impression you 
reviewer has been able to get from the recent development « 
Italy's history ? Fascism, I admit, is a militant movement, 
but in a spiritual and almost religious sense only in the sa 





4 


: 





way as there was, and is, a mystical aspiration in a section | 


of the Catholic Church, which was righly defined as * militant 
in opposition to the * triumphant ” 

Your reviewer might, if he cares, find the exact explanation 
of these two words in Dante's * Paradiso,” or on one of t 
frescoes which decorate one of the chapels of the Florentine 
Santa Croce. 

To-day’s Italy is far from being a militarist nation. Ths 
can be easily shown and proved by the fact that while Fran 
has a standing army of over 600,000 men, and Jugosiavia ' 
of over 250,000, her present army has been reduced to 
more than 130,000 men. One has to bear in mind that Italys 
population is of 43,000,000 inhabitants, while France’ § 
less than -40,000,000 and Jugoslavia’s merely 12.000,000. 

The * temperature of Fascism ” is far from being fever-heat 
unless the new national passion, which exists merely in order 
make Italy a stronger, a better, a richer and more order) 
nation, for ever freed from a state of tutelage in the worl 
could be called a * fever.” 

I will not talk of the * League of Nations * as opposed! 
“the danger which New Italy represents in the worl! 
Everybody knows that if the * League * depended upon t 
absurd “* ideology ” of its zealots, it would be the most pe 
fidious instrument of danger and war. Italy has brought eve 
to the * League ” against the insane attempts of such zealot 
its spirit of justice, logic, and sincere attachment to peace. 

Fascism, I admit, is indigenous to Italy, and not an arti¢ 
of export. What, however, was done by her in order to s¢l\ 


side of the same church. 


the crucial questions of Labour and Capital, is cher 


which must be copied by the world, some day or other, if 
wishes to be saved from the Marxian curse, which mea! 
perennial struggle, and destruction of vital economic energy’ 


| 
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candid 
which 


to disabuse reviewer's 
Fascisn. 
mposes constant sit¢ rilice beth on the individuals and on the 
rte The nation as 2 This 
could be traced in Italy's history from Republican 


to the 


also your 


I should like v ‘ - livi 
ee t fascism. is a religion, 
hecy abou Saal 
prop . 
at whole is imbued by its spirit. 
State. 
spirit 
» wn 
Rome dov : a 7 
After many centuries of political decadence and servitude 
ai poverty, Italy The ancient 
ith has reappear dunder the ruins of her former greatness ; 
yath Ne 
ations is in the us cternal has to be 
Jered by the civilized world the law ef Rome, which is 
opposed to the disruptive 
Byzantism. Would your 
ism quickly to die, and Italy to go back to 
which until very recently was 


wlorious Communes of our Renaissance. 


has found herself again. 


sume sense cternel, 


consi 
a law 
forces which 
viewer prefer Fase 
what he calls het 


anarchy of national 
d \ i : | 
they were dictated or imposed on her by her barbarians of the 


of moral ordet radically 


ever came from ree 


‘ balance,” 


feeling, and poverty and disorder, as 


North and of the Kast, who onee in her history invaded and 
pillaged her territory, and once again more recently, tried to 
impose on her healthy and young and strong population the 
yarious creeds of international disorder and of revolution ? 
To-day Italy is both 
attempt on her national freedom, and against the hypocrisy of 


firmly standing against such an 


an insincere international pacitism based on false and re- 
Sir, &e. 


ANTONIO 


actionary Liberalism. -T am, 
Cippico, 
Rome, Senato. Senatore del Reeno, 


[To the Editor of the Svwcravor.) 
Sir. I would ask you to allow me to protest against the 
concluding sentence of your note in reply to my Jetter appear- 
ing in your number dated January 26th, if only that. it 
appears to attribute to me an opinion which I do not hold. On 
rightly or wrongly, that 
What will 


comparatively rapidly are certain temporary restrictions on 


the contrary, IT am convinced, 


Fascism has come to stay in italy. pass away 
the liberty of the subject which are due solely to the fact 
that Fascisin arrived in Italy in the form of a violent revolu- 
tion, which tight) governmental 
hold on the situation as in times of If the Spectator 
had not been compelled through the restriction of space to 
letter, a distinction 
Fascism well one 


fact necessarily entails a 


war. 
Which originally contained 
Nationalism, 


curtail my 
between and 
between the latter and German Nationalism, there could have 


Italian AS as 


been no room for misunderstanding. 


It mav interest your readers to know. too. that when 
Fascists declare that Fascism is not an article for export, they 
invariably refer to the particular forms of application of 


Fascist doctrine to Italian conditions. ‘They do not refer to 
the main philosophic principles of Fascism, which, on the 
contrary, they regard as of universal import ; and my own 
opinion is that these basic principles of Fascism will come to 
be accepted by the majority of civilized nations in the course 
of a couple of generations. Myidently the Spectator would 
continue to insist on the non-existence of such basic prin- 
ciples, and this is unfortunate because it only reveals an 
unawareness of incontrovertible facts, which are set forth very 
clearly in M. de Vries’s article in “A Survey of Fascism,” 
entitled * An introduction to the study of Fascism.” 

It is, of course, a matter of opinion whether the militant 
spirit of Fascism constitutes a danger to the peace of Europe. 
It is, therefore, useless to argue the matter, though IT em- 
phatically dissent from the view that this isso. On the con- 
trary, I judge the situation by deeds and not by words ; and 
there is absolutely nothing (except the Corfu incident, which 
Was justitied by exceptional circumstances) in Signor Mussolini's 
foreign policy, that does not prove that he is whole-heartedly 
out for peace. Italy is not in the least opposed to the League 
of Nations. She regards the League of Nations as both a 
necessary institution of international co-operation and as one 
supplying a long needed gap in diplomatic organization, since it 
Provides a permanent organization for diplomacy by con- 
ference. On the other hand, she has sullicient sense of reality 
hot to delude herself into imagining that the League of Nations 
is capable of settling any big question except in the interest 
of the best organized groups with the big battalions behind 
them ; and she believes that a sense of reality and intellectual 
honesty is more conducive to peace than any number of 
Platonic resolutions of a pacifist character, which only serve 


to throw dust in the eyes of a public long suffering at the hands 
of demagogues. LT am, Sir, &e. 


J. S. Barnes. 


Lausanne, 9 Avenue de L’ Eglantine. 


BANKS AND TRADE 
| To the Editor of the Servcrstror.|} 
Sir, In view of the growing evidence of a change in policy 
on the part of the Bank of England and Joint Stock Banks, 
it is desirous to urge the advisability of a public inquiry 
into the whole question of financial policy. At this inquiry 
not only financial experts should give evidence, but some 
persons representing industrial interests and also the consumer's 
Furthermore, the financial experts should not be 
In this connexion 


interest. 
allowed to act both as pleaders and judges. 
it is worth mention that the policy of the last seven or eight 
years, i.e., deflation credit contraction 
entered upon on the recommendation alone of a committee 


currency and was 
of financiers, i.¢., The Cunliffe Currency Commission. 

The point of this letter is particularly to emphasize that 
research undertaken by this Association shows that a policy 
of credit expansion — styled inflation is not a remedy for its 
opposite of deflation, the very good reason being that it 
leaves out of consideration the important question of com- 
modity prices and their relation to the communal income. 
There has been a good deal of research work into this litter 
aspect of the matter this last ten vears, and if the aim is to 
establish a scientific financial system, the factor of price, the 
negative aspect of credit issue and withdrawal, should not be 
I am, Sir, &e., 

Josern O'NeILe, 
Manchester Keconomic Research 
44 Victoria Buildings, St. Marys Gate, 


overlooked. 
Secretary-Treasucer, 
Association, 
Manchester. 


HUMANE SLAUGHTER 

[V'o the Editor of the SevcratTor.| 
Sir, As a member of the Yeardsley-cum-Whales 
District Council and interested in the slaughter of animals, 
I decided to get some first-hand information concerning the 
use of the humane killer. which I was enabled to do through 
the courtesy of a large firm of butchers in Manchester, who 
for cighteen months, 
to Provided 
[ persuaded our council 


Urban 


had been using the instrument over 
with results left 
with such unqualified testimony, 


to arrange ior a demonstration at one of the local slaughter- 


which nothing be desired. 


houses by an oflicer of the R.S.P.C.A., at which several 
councillors, the local inspector, our local clergyman and 
others attended. 

So suecessful was the demonstration that one butcher 


purchased the weapon there and then, and before the by-law 

was passed making the use of the humane weapon compulsory 

the remaining butchers had fallen into line. Lam, Sir, &c., 
James Hersperr GREENUALGH. 

Whaley Bridge, near Sloe i port. 

It shows what personal 


Brookfield House, 

| We are glad to publish this letter. 
effort will do in advancing the cause of humane slaughter. 
The subject is a distasteful one to most of us, and so we 
try and forget about it. The headway has already 
been made is largely due to these public-spirited men and 
women who have investigated conditions in local slaughter- 
houses and have tactfully and consistently worked for reforin. 

Kin. Spectator.| 


which 


SPECTATOR. | 


| To the Editor of the 
Sir, —In your issue of January 26th, Sir James Douglas states 
that in a letter from me, which you published on October 13th 
last, I had advanced the opinion that ‘* compulsory legislation, 
if now enacted, would result in chaos and cruelty and set 
back the whole movement.” What I actually wrote was : 
* My own view is that a premature Bill—that is a Bill enforcing 
the use of humane killers before the butchers are ready for 
would probably result in chaos and cruelty, 
whole movement 


them which 


might have the effect of setting back thi 
indefinitely.” 

My view is based on experience of some deplorable effects 
of the use of humane killers without adequate instruction. 
But the view ascribed to me by Sir James Douglas is another 
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view altogether, as it assumes that any kind of compulsory 
legislation now enacted must necessarily be premature. 

I understand that only Government Bills have any prospect 
of attention this session. I suggest there could be no better 
means of paving the way for a comprehensive Bill whenever 
an opportunity for introducing it occurs than to encourage 
the knowledge and use of the humane killer amongst meat 
traders and slaughtermen, and so endeavour to promote 
their good will towards it. A little pamphlet under the 
title ** The Policy of the R.S.P.C.A.,” issued gratis and post 
iree, by the Society, contains some useful suggestions for 
willing helpers.— I am, Sir, &c., 


Bownham, Stroud. R. O. P. Pappison. 


“MULTIPLEX MAN” 
| To the Editor of the Sevcraxror.]} 

Sir Your literary editor, in discussing my book, Multiplex 
Man, states that I make very high claims for the originality 
of the idea contained within the pages of that book, but that 
my thesis is “not so novel or revolutionary as I think.” 
Please do not consider this an attempt (however disguised) to 
criticize a criticism. T would merely like to ask this perfectly 
bona fide question: “ Has the thesis upon which the book 
rests ever been discussed in public or been mentioned in any 
ither book that has been printed and that can be obtained 
from any living publisher ?~ 

I may expose the most regrettable ignorance of the subject 
which I undertook to discuss in Multipler Man, but I was not 
able to find a single printed page which stated concretely the 
ideas which T offered in my little book. 

As a matter of fact, when the idea occurred to me first, I 
dropped it, because I felt that it must be as old as the prover- 
bial hills and must have been discussed any number of times. 
But then L began to ask questions and I discovered, that as 
far as my scientitic friends could tell me, the idea had never 
been offered in a conerete form. Samuel Butler had hinted 
at it in one of his brilliant short essays. Perhaps others had. 
But my friends did not know. And Lam ashamed to say (as 
it may be a most humiliating confession of ignorance) that 
up to the moment of writing this letter, I have not been able to 
find a single book which has tried to reduce all human inven- 
tions to the extensions and multiplications of our common, 
every-day organs, 

I know that several crities have cheerily remarked : “ Aha ! 
this is old stuff and we have heard allof it before”. They would, 


iowever, relieve me of a great deal of anxiety if they would- 


only tell me where I can find the matter discussed in a similar 
fashion and where I can find the subject treated from an angle 
identical with mine. Tam not in any way a scientist, and my 
knowledge of mechanical contrivances restricted to the 
information that if one shakes a portable typewriter sufficiently 
it will probably work again. This is an honest appeal for 
Whose thunder have I stolen 7 -Iam, Sir, &e. 
HIennik WiLLEM van Loon. 


Is 


enlightenment. 


Tlolland, 


] CCT, 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Tim Leaping Civinizep Country IN THE WorRLD ? 

Ido not agree that * Inquirer ~ in vour issue of January 26th 
has raised “an extremely interesting question.” The writer, 
in my opinion, belongs to that * Black International ” which 
comprises Gallophobes, Gerinanophobes, Anglophobes, Italo- 
phobes. &c. Surely these are the chief disturbers of the world. 
i would ask you to consider the broad issue, whether it is 
iesirable oor conducive to good feeling among the nations 
to bring in any such sweeping indictment. Secondly, I would 
submit that such evidence as * Inquirer” adduces has no 
real value, since obvious!y imperfections of * civilization ” 
will vary tremendously according to the mental outlook 
of each critic, Lycurcus, 


Biavs AND WINbDOWs., 


‘Tapping by birds at windows is not an uncommon oecurrence 
and has its place in country superstition. Robins, in winter- 
time. often shelter at night in barns and open sheds. A window 
to a bird might well appear to be an opening into a building 
ind the tappings may be incidental to the search for entry. 
In India, on the hills, the grey wagtail is a migrant. arriving 
in large numbers in August and leaving in April. For several 
years in succession and for several days each year at about 
the same time of the day, a particular window on the south 








—— — _=- 
side of my house was violently attacked by a grey wap.) | 
I could not, of course, know if it was the same ‘bing =) 
year. I imagine, from the duration and time of the — & 
that at that time of the day there was a strong reflean ’ 
which antagonized the bird. A pair of them came daily» BS EVER 
forage close to the wall of the building. Subsequently ve he wa 
verandah was built and wall and window were no jon, n 
accessible..* H.”” South India. ge 7 | 
r. 
A Worvp INTERCHANGE OF TEACHERS. me revie’ 
In the League of Nations article, in January 26th issue. von ” 2 ; 
speak of the necessity of International interchange of Teacher yn 
and of the * Institute in Paris.” Doubtless there are Many egy 
teachers willing to interchange, but is it fair they shouli Tibet 
bear the expense of this? My daughter and a friend a) hias | 
exchanging with Canada this year, and IT can assure yoy j Jets 
is no easy matter for them to provide the necessary ‘fund: One 
Perhaps some reader can tell me if there is any possibjjiy, | “s 
of obtaining financial help for teachers willing to undertake | iver 
exchange duties ?—Ricuarp Haworrn, Chosen, Broadway, 
Avenue, Letchworth. B ares 
[We have written to our correspondent to put him in toy an oO 
with the Institute of Intellectual Co-operation in Pay We ¢ 
It would be interesting to hear our readers’ views on thy it 
interchange of teachers.—-Ep. Spectator.| pre 
Wi 
* Kon.” valu 
May not the word “ yeoman” come from the Ary 
* coh a horse—which was used in early English, but § T 
long obsolete 2? We know the Aryans had carts also, as y civil 
get the words “axle,” “ wheel” and “yoke” from then mal 
“ech” would probably mean 2 carthorse, as a yeoman ) cnn 
supposed to be engaged in agricuiture. In any case the earh ; 
English would not be likely to have any horses but hairy hoo{, cm 
K-ven in the time of the Romans in Britain, we do not read of exce 
chariot races, the horses were more likely to be busy in th but 
severe labour and transport for the engineering feats of Unhi 
that day. Milton might call * eoh” a * Goblin word” x Rod 
he designated the term, * demagogue,” first introduced ig Chin 
the time of the first Charles ; yet as one of the oldest deposits brill 
of our language, “coh” is interesting, reminding us of ” 
* woa,”” the word still used to stop a horse. —(Mrs.) Ciristing the 
‘W. Davies, Clonard, Lucan, Co. Dublin. need 
her 
Tue Priware or Aut ENGLAND. prox 
Among the questions on general knowledge in vour issue o It is 
January 19th I find the following, No. 11: Wh the 
is the Primate of England and Metropolitan.” The answe | 4), 
given is, * The Archbishop of York”! I shall be glad to | on 
know whether this is correct, having always imagined it was gis 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. -A Constant READER. will 
{The answer given is correct. The Archbishop of Canterbury sche 
is the Primate of All England and Metropolitan.| 
ty 
A QUESTION FOR Narure-Lovers. pa 
Your correspondent, Mr. Wm. C. Kettle, asks why gannels as 
rise up before diving, and states that the clearer the wate : 
the higher they go. Is not this governed by the depth m 
(naturally greater in clear water) to which they can see bits alle 
of food? To obtain the aid of gravity they needs mus alo 
rise, and in proportion to the depth to which they wish to am 
sink.- P. R. Burien, Lieut.-Col., Naval and Military Club, hov 
94 Piccadilly, W.1. it 
é 
Poetry : 
hut 
. 
Kitchen Garden int 
uw 
Tur evening mist in the garden is white and chill, \ 
And all the vegetables stand in waiting rows, aa 
They lift their formless leaves and stalks, so still, du 
You would say that hardly a root of them drinks, or grows: ns 
The stately stems of the artichokes, tall as men, 
In a rank like soldiers stand, and the spinach sighs, 
With leaves torn down, remembering evenings when \p 
The summer moon laughed out of the racing skies. Ka 
And the bubbling Brussels sprouts with the thousand faces, six 
Smile at the broken celery that had stood =I 
So firm and straight, and mauve sage leaves in places pa 
Set for the housemaid’s hand in boxes of wood. th 
STC 
And the cabbages, the fat stupid cabbages spread sal 
Their vacant features in a sleep they have not earned, Bab 
Dreaming again of the white butterflies who had said , mn 
Such faithful things last summer, and never returned. th 
Revrerr Crorr-Cooke. Ar 
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a ome Books 

dane SS EyERYONE who remembers the Lama in Kim must feel that 
ently, , Be wasa real person and that there are yogis in the Himalayas, 
» longe even to-day, pursuin the mystic path in those solitudes. 

Dr. Evans-Wentz, whose Tibeton Book of the Dead was 

reviewed in these ce lumns, has travelled in Tibet as a student 

© and anthropologist : nd has gathered much knowledge of the 
rea ancient, but still living, ideals of aseeticism and = world- 
re ren renunciation taught — of the past and present. i his 
, shoul Tibet's Great Yogi, Mile repa (Oxford 1 niversity Press, 16s.), he 
iend = has edited hi gurus translation of the biography of 
© You it Jetsun-Milarepa who lived in the twelfth century A.D. 
y funds One of his meditation-caves was in the shadow of Mount 
aan : Everest, and the clad in thin garments but fortified by 
adams | the fire within, Kargviipta hermits, suceessors of his line, 
- are still living o1 their daily handful of parched barley and 
in touch an occasional howl of yvak’s milk brought by pious laymen. 
L Paris We cannot attempt a review of this curious book within the 
ON the limits of a paragraph, but mysties of every creed, reading 
with patience vmpathy, and discernment, will find much 
valuable matter here. 
* * * x 
Aryap . 
but i The fashion started by Americans of finding fault with 
> a8 ¥ civilizations other than their own has been copied by a French- 
| them man. Dr. A. FF. Legendre, in .Wodern Chinese Civilization, 
Man translated by Elsie Martin (Jonathan Cape, 12s. 6d.), has 
woe confused wit with bad manners. His book might have been 
read of excellent. for it contains much information on Chinese life, 
in the put nearly every picture is twisted so as to conform toa theory. 
‘ats of Unlike Miss Katherine Mayo, and to a lesser extent Mr. 
nd” a Rodnev Gilbert. he does not document his facts. ** The 
a Chinaman is not a farmer, he is only a gardener” is not a 
us of brilliant epigram, and needs some corroboration in face of 
ISTINE the fact that China has supplied herself with all the food she 
needs for several thousand years, while constantly replenishing 
her soil. so that to-day, though never very rich, it is still as 
productive as if it had only been used for a few hundred years. 
ste of It is very difficult, too, for those who have seen the glories of 
* Who the Temple of Heaven and the ** Forbidden City ” to believe 
pe the author when he tells us that * The Chinaman has been a 
it was | Stranger to large conceptions.” We hope that Dr. Legendre 
7 will leave polemics to others and return to the field of 
rbury scholarship. 
* * “ * 

It is not easy to say whether Balzac by René Benjamin, 
ai translated by James Scanlan (Heinemann, 10s. 6d.) isa biography 
ae oranovel. It deals with the great French writer asa man of 
depth love rather than of letters. As a child he was starved of 
> bits affection. His mother never ceased to seold, his father stood 
must aloof from him, a passion for sympathy threw him into the 
~ : arms of the first woman who showed it him. Unfortunately, 
Club, however, the passion was insatiable, he could not write without 

pit. and he required of his women friends that they should be 
i mother, lov and critic all in one. The book is one long 
leseription of his relations with his mistresses. The love 
making and the philosophizing are full of warmth and sparkle, 
Hut the reader perpetually asks himself how many of these 
timate scenes are historically true. ‘* He forgot what he 
owed by falling in love the harshness of the women he 
loved made t motive of a moving book. When the book 
Was harshl iticized, he would run to another passion, which 
ii drove him into further debts, but produced from him some 
new roma ind so on and so on. 
* * * * 
The intense zest for life which characterizes most of Mr. 
\rnold Bennett's writing is very evident in his description of 
Faster Day in Rome. which he begins describing for us at 
s SIX O'clock in the morning in Mediterranean Scenes (Cassell, 
“ls.). The meanour of the mothers and babies and the 


passers-by in the street, the attitude of the worshippers in 
the way the trattorie —all 
somehow piece themselves together like a 
puzzle. The book is amusing, 
is at it, but a trifle sterile. There is no 
ltevitableness, no rapture about it. He talks well 
the Parthenon and charmingly of the rosebud faces of the 
Archaic girls in the Acropolis Museum ; 


he churches the people eat in 
sich mini 


completed 
absorbing W e one 


saw almost 


about 


there are passages 





of the Week 


about Delphi, about Olympia, the 
beauties of Aya Sophia which stick in the memory, yet 
(unreasonably perhaps) we remain unsatisfied. Mr. Bennett's 
neither delighted nor disappointed. Dr. 
Johnson did not produce a masterpiece went to the 
Hebrides, nor has Mr. Bennett out of this voyaging. 

* * * * 

It is surprising that Bush Whacking and other Tales from 
Malaya, by Sir Hugh Clifford 10s. 6d.), 
taken thirty years to run into a second edition. Sir Hugh 
Clifford, now of the Straits Settlements, 
does not here of Government House, Singapore, 
that great white garish structure, but of jungles and native 
hanks of the mighty 


about overwhelming 


admirers will be 


when he 


(Ileinemann, has 


who is Governor 
write 
villages scattered along the rivers. It 
is a fine study of Malayan psychology by one who has learnt 
his subject by painful experience in reconciling British and 
Malayan ideas of justice. Though he 
pointing a moral Sir Hugh has a good eye for the dramatic, 
\ Study 


Brook.” 


is perhaps too fond of 


and his stories make exccllent reading, particularly 
* The Home Coming of Vincent 
* x p * 

The fact that His Majesty the King has chosen to go toa 
British Health Resort instead of spending the time of his 
convalescence in the south of the 
Continent, will do much, we hope, towards attracting visitors 


in Despair” and 


France, or elsewhere on 


to our badly neglected holiday places. British Spas and 
Climatic Health Resorts 1929 (J. and <A. Churchill, 1s.) 


comes just in time for those who are beginning to make their 
plans for this summer. It opens with a short discussion of 
the various considerations which should be taken into account 
when choosing a Spa, and continues with a list of the Federated 
Britain and New Zealand, followed by the 
It gives a description of a number of 
It is a very 


Spas of Great 
non-Federated ones. 
invalids’ winter resorts, both marine and inland. 
informative guide, but it should undoubtedly be followed by 
something which would make people go to the places it 
mentions, not only because they are ill, but also because they 
want amusement. The guide is suitable for only one class of 
person, namely, those who are in need of medical treatment. 
As such it is excellent, but we hope that the authorities of 
British Spas, for their own sakes, will not be satisfied till they 
have produced a companion book for those who are fit and in 
need of a really amusing holiday, such as they can get in the 
seaside resorts of the Continent. 
* * * x 

Mystic Lyrics from the Indian Middle Ages (Allen and Unwin, 
5s.) is an interesting little book, translated into English by 
Mr. R. T. Gribble, from a German translation of the originals. 
As long ago as the fifteenth century the poets of India were 
writing of the abolition of caste, but poets, then. as now, were 
often centuries ahead of their time. Guru Nanak, the 
founder of the Sikh religion in the next century, is represented 


by some beautiful verses, imbued, as the translator says * with 
that spirit of mystic devotion which is one and the same 
whether it arises out of the heart of Christian, Hindu or 
Mohammedan.” Weean recommend these lyrics unreservedly. 


x * & * 

We congratulate Major Cardew and all those concerned 
upon the production of Hodson's Horse (Blackwood, 21s.). 
There will be many, even among those not directly connected 
with the two famous Indian Cavalry 
subject of this book, who will want to read a story which 


Regiments which are the 


starts in the tempestuous days before Delhi in 1857 and takes 


us to the conquest of Palestine in 1918 —and bevond. 
* * ¥* = 
igs More Books of the Week” and ** Genera Know!le Bi Come 
petition ~ will be found on pages 213 and 216 
The Competition 
Tue Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the best answer 


in three hundred words to the question, ** Why I shall or shall 
not travel by the Channel ‘Tunnel ?”—if and when it ever 
The Editor reserves the right to publish any 


I'he will lriday, 


materializes. 
entry submitted. 
February 15th. 


Competition close on 
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The Captive Poet 


Austin Dobson. By Alban Dobson. (Oxford University Press. 
12s. 6d.) 
*{— am entirely of your mind,” Frederick Harrison wrote, 
when he congratulated Austin Dobson on his eighty-first 
birthday, “in all your judgments of men and books. All 
hail! ye Victorians! Ye were serious, clean and steadfast, 
and ye did not ery— Go up, Baldheads !—to your fathers!” 
There was no one in the world less likely than Austin Dobson 
to offend in so graceless a fashion. He had just been pro- 
fessing himself in the Times, unashamedly, a child of the 
Victorian age. It was an age which seemed to have vanished ; 
but there were still a few noble relicts who sighed over it with 
Dobson. They were not put out of countenance by the 
changed life they found. They had no apologies io make 
for their own generation. Dobson himself, facing new times 
and puzzling over the future, wrote : 
“LT know not. Far be it from me 

‘To darken dark futurity ; 

Stil! less to render more perplexed 

The last vagary, or the next. 

Leave Pindus Hill for those who list, 

Iconoclast or anarchist 

So be it. * They that break shall pay.’ 

1 stand upon the ancient way. 

I hold it for a certain thing, 

That, blank or rhyming, song must sing ; 

And more, that what is good for verse, 

Need not, by dint of rhyme, grow worse.”’ 

But what a change it was! In 1876, the poet had named the 

goddess of his devotion : 

* Oh English Girl, divine, demure, 
To YOU Lsing!” 

“ile was many other things,” wrote Sir Edmund Gosse, 
* but he was the Laureate of the Nice Young Girl, tall, fair 
and serious, in white muslin and innocently anticipating the 
Kligible Young Man.” The goddess must have been far to 
seek at the end of his life. Demureness is hardly a character- 
istic of our modern manners. These ancient worshippers 
were left with an empty shrine. 

It is an experience of great interest to follow through the 
life of Austin Dobson ; to re-create the Victorian attitude to 
life in one of its purest and most notable aspects. Dobson 
was no type of the romantic poet. From the age of sixteen 
to the age of sixty he worked quietly and tranquilly at the 
Board of Trade. Perhaps there were days when he longed for . 
freedom. There is still, on a window in Whitehall Gardens, 
an inscription scratched with a diamond :— 


**Austin Dobson. In the vear of his captivity XNVIT. 1883.” 


On the whole, however, he must have been singularly peaceful 
and contented. When the cares of office were over at three 
o'clock, the captive bird could fly to Ealing ; and with Ealing, 
and books, and the friendship of men of letters, and colloquies 
at the club, and ten sons and daughters, and no bereavements, 
and the sundial in the garden, and church on Sundays, there 
was no more regular citizen, no more active mind, in the 
country. 





* Calme et paisible 
Comme un poteau 
Tnamovible, 
Dans son bureau,” 
Sir Edmund Gosse quoted in describing him. 

Dobson put his veto upon any biography or memoir, Ne 
had, as was fitting, a great dislike of publicity; he Wishes 
if his verses were worth it, to live only through them: fee 
if they proved transitory, to sink into oblivion without o 
plaint. Mr. Alban Dobson, in his new book, does not dis | 
regard his father’s request. There is very little intimate | 
detail here, and Mr. Alban Dobson himself describes the book 
merely as “ Some Notes.” A short introduction gives tj, 
small events of the poet's life. Two appreciations of Dobsiy | 
by his friends, Sir Kdmund Gosse and Professor Saintshyy | 
are reprinted for the first time. There is a bibliography, 
selection of letters, a miscellany of reminiscences, and a long 
story by Dobson of his own schooldays. There is nothing. 
how could there be ?— alarming, immodest, or strange, 

Dobson himself ascribed the interest of his researches jy} 
cighteenth century letters to “a kind of fortunate flair thy 
has grown expert from constant application to limited areas 
The words may be applied as justly to his poems. Their 
perfections of form were not easily attained. They were thy 
result of the same “constant application ” and the san 
voluntary restriction of aim. And Dobson, modest beyonj 
belief, was always ready to hear criticisms with serenity : t 
revise and alter until his conscience was satisfied. The work 
itself was of infinitely greater importance to him than any 
personal prestige. Sir Edmund Gosse noticed with admiratig: 
this absence of vanity. Professor Saintsbury, a little more 
sceptical, comments : 


TS 





* That he was rather sensitive to unfavourable criticism T thigh 
very likely ; to tell the honest truth, [ have vet to meet the ma 
of letters who is wholly indifferent to it. But it never caused th 


slightest waspishness in him.” 

Perhaps there were hidden fires in this quiet life. Classical | 
accomplishment is never achieved without some taming of the | 
wandering will; its power is derived from this very subjug- 
tion. At one time Dobson, under the influence of Rossetti, 
Morris and the Pre-Raphaclites, tried himself in a wide 
scene. A poem or two remains to mark the attempt ; and to 
mark his wisdom in returning to his own eround. He 


mourned a little for this alter ego. | 


“ What should he do but dwindle, 
What should he do but go ? 

He could not sing the summer, 
He would not sing the snow. 
His lyre was carved for pleasure 

His lot was cast in pain ; 
Till this gray world grow brighter, 
He may not rise again!” 

Was there pain, after all, in his tranquil existence ? Did he 
sometimes feel acutely the restriction of his chosen captivity? 
At least he made the most of his bounds : and, if there were 
larger ambitions and hungers for a wider scope, he would 
himself have preferred us to leave them unnoticed. 


An Irish Rascal 


The Life and Uncommon Adventures of Captain Dudley 
Bradstreet. By G. 8. Taylor. (Hamilton. 10s. 6d.) 
Wuetn Pepys records against himself any kind of rascality, 
one is almost left with the impression that the indictment is 
being preferred by a detached — an outside recorder. The 
record is made quite freely, quite dispassionately, and with 
no disguise, but you do not feel that the diarist is making 
the entry in any boastful way, or is holding up his misdeed 
or peccadillo to the eyes of an admiring world. If Pepys 
is at times conscious of having acted as a rogue or a sneck 
und gains anything by his meanness, he does not invite you 
to admire him as a clever fellow, and his own conscience is 

ever on the alert to reproach him. 

Far otherwise is the case with “Captain” Dudley 
Bradstreet (he had as much or as little claim to the title of 
Captain, as had Captain Macheath, or as Captain Jack 
Sheppard who pursued an almost contemporary career in 





rascality). Bradstreet is a rogue pure and simple, and 
glories in the fact. Blackmailer, pimp, shebeen-keeper, 4 
professional gamester, bully and duellist (at Jeast on his own 
averment), squalid debauchee, swindler and spy—the fellow, 
devoid alike of conscience, morals, or shame, deliberately 
strips himself of every stitch, so that the world shall see 
him steadily and see him whole. We can almost watch him 
licking the congratulatory chops of memory, as he recounts 
how, as a boy, he robbed his schoolmates of their inkhorns, 
penknives, and coppers; how, in defending a drab from 
a caning, he soon got rapped over the fingers, “ which 
caused me to withdraw my Protection, and leave the 
offending Parts exposed to his Fury”; or how he 
“bit” the Town by advertising an “ clegant” dinner t0 
be cooked by a “Siberian” cook (‘his being abroad 
anywhere gave them a high Opinion of his Abilities ”) 
at a crown a head, and then levanting with the proceeds 
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: to £434. In fact, as his introducer, Mr. 
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> gmounting 


; ‘ein, suggests, Thackeray must have had Bradstreet 

; a ne when he drew the character of Redmond Barry in 

ia his a and the suggestion is the more likely, in that 

: Ba eagne had a most excellent brother called Redmond 
the reé 5 


¥ istreet.”” 
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; - then a thorough-paced, unblushing scoundrel, and one 
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ae athe pal in the stews and in the Liberty of the Fleet 
all limned with vivacity and a distinct descriptive power. 
There is 2 sort of grim fascination about the graceless dog 
and even some imagination. Tile dimly prefigures some part 
of the modern cust nist’s position in: “ My Intention is to 
have a Male and Female Inquisitor in every Parish, fully 
empowered to prevent the matching of Crooked and Straight, 
Old and Young. Soundness and Rottenness, Deformity and 
Beauty.” Slot-machines were anticipated by Bradstreet s 
setting in the window of his house a “ Sign of a Cat,” with 
an inch of leaden pipe projecting into the street under the 
cat's paw; the public inserted coppers into the cat’s mouth, 
and the captain inside the window poured twopennyworths 
of gin through the pipe and down the expectant citizens 
throats. He cleared upwards of two-and-twenty pounds by 
these particular illicit means, and generally it was his aim to 
‘Vices, Schemes and Immoralities,” the justification 
* were the only means I had to live 
than a 


promote ‘ 
of which was that they 
by.” Conscience, he 
Phantom of the Mind to teize and haunt low grovelling 


considered, “was no more 
Souls from the solid Joys of Life.” 

The joys of life he followed most undeviatingly, but probably 
his greatest joy came to him when he was hired as a spy by 
the Duke of Neweastle and sent into the Jacobite camp at 
Derby to discover and report on the intentions of Prince 
Charles Edward. Our hero started off December 2nd, 
1745, under the name of Captain Oliver Williams, dressed in 
“a suit of fine brown Cloth very richly laced with gold,” and 
By his own aceount— but 

he was able to stop the 


on 


a hundred pounds in his pocket. 

then he is a most outrageous liar 
further advance of the Highland army by telling them that 
Hanoverian army posted at Northampton to 
Dates prove the falsity 


there was a 
threaten the left of their advance. 
of his claim, but he continued with the Jacobites for nine days 
of their retreat as far as Preston, where he was despatched by 
the Highlanders to ascertain the position of the Duke of 
Cumberland, whom he met at Wigan, and * who applauded 
and said “he had heard a great character 
not unlikely). Our author 
that interesting about the leading 
figures in the Highland army, and states that he heard the 
Prince say to his Council at Derby, * * You ruin, abandon and 
betray me. if you don’t mareh on, and then shut the Door 

After the end of the Rebellion, Bradstreet 
the execution of the two Jacobite lords, Kil- 


me extravagantly.” 


of me” (which, indeed. was 


has much to say is 


very 


in a Passion.” 
Was present af 
marmnock and Balmerino. describes movingly and 
well. He saw Balmerino, “a robust, martial Man,” 
coolly contemplate his coffin as it lay on the scaffold, ** look’d 
at the Date. and said they were very exact as to his Age.” 
It is sad to have to record that after all this patriotism, 
from which * for my Part I expected nothing more than a 
sudden Death, which I thought would be more glorious to 
me than a Natural one.” he could only screw a paltry £120 
out of “my great and dear Employers,’ and we take leave 
of him trying to promote a brewing business in his native 
Ireland, to raise the wind for this book which he had resolved 
to write, M. J. C. M. 


which he 


strong. 





THE INDEX TO VOLUME 141 OF THE “SPECTATOR” 
IS NOW READY. 
Readers ys lent outside the British Isles and Libraries Overseas 


ere asked to rm the Spreravor Office in advance as to the number, 


of copies of the Index they re pire, Is. (or 25 cents.) for cach copy 


should he enele 1 with instructions and addressed to: 

Ixpex Deri rH Srreerator,” Lrp., 13 York Sr., Lonpon, 
W.C. 2, ENGLAND. 
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International Law 


Studies in International Law and Relations. By A. Pearco 
Higgins. (Cambridge University Press. 15s.) 
The Development of International Law. By Sir Geoffrey 


25s.) 


Butler, K.B.E., Maccoby. 
CAMBRIDGE has lately done well in aiding the study of Inter- 
national Law. The Wheweil Professor has published fourteen 
addresses and articles mainly upon questions of active interest 
to-day. Sir Geoffrey Butler and another Fellow of Corpus 
have achieved a solid piece of work in their large volume which 
traces the rise of International Law through the centuries. 
This work of increasing the interest in this branch of Law is 
of great value. If we are to abolish the institution of war, 
not the least important of many aids that the world should 
seek in substituting peace and reason is some proof that there 
are better methods at hand by which strife can be settled. 
Law can at to the futile but 
question : ** What are you going to put in the place of war ?” 
It can answer a common criticism of the League of Nations : 
“Tt is all so vague and rests on nothing solid.” For the 
authority of the League and of The Hague Court should be 
known to be based on Law, that is, upon ancient and recognized 
upon treaties and upon the Law that they make 
from year to year. We are careful not to write that it should 
rest upon a code, for we are not convinced that the obvicus 
advantages of codification may not be outweighed by the 
stereotyping of what might be better left flexible, and the 
fixing of rules which may thereby be evaded as well as obeved. 

Professor Pearce Higgins is a lawyer who can deal with his 
subject on a lofty plane as well as in detail. Through Inter- 
national Law he teaches that * not only in the Christian body 
but in the whole family of nations we are members one of 
another.” He lays emphasis on the “duties of nations as 
strongly as upon their rights. In a lecture on Retaliation in 
Naval Warfare, delivered in the United States, he deals with 
the duties of neutrals in such a way as to shatter the casy 
claim that the Freedom of the Seas which we all desire can be 


and S8. (Longmans. 


least be one answer common 


custom, 


interpreted to mean that a neutral should be free to prolong 
wars on land to his own profit by freely aiding the belligerents 
by his trade upon the sea. There are several papers upon the 
Law at Sea, Prize Courts and the arming of merchant ships. 
Others deal with Cables, the Monroe Doctrine and the Papacy, 
whose position in Law is likely to be of absorbing interest, il 
a settlement of the Roman Question ts at hand. 

The bigger book will be valuable for reference, but will also 
repay continuous reading. It teaches a great deal of general 
history most attractively hung upon the thread of Law, and 
not so allusively taught as to worry the unlearned. The 
authors make three main divisions: the Ages of the Prince 
(the dynasties that followed the Holy Roman Empire), of the 
Judge (a dynastic and commercial age in which the rights of 
civilians and the equality of States began to be recognized), 
and of the Concert (from the Congress of Vienna and the 
* Areopagus ” of Castlereagh’s and Canning’s day to the 
League of Nations). 

It is important that our readers should be told whiat lessons 
these learned writers find for the present day, and we must 
remember that their books were prepared before the “ Kellogy 
Pact ~ was ratified. The League held the field alone against 
war without the added buttress which we owe, now thankfully, 
to the refusal of the United States to become a member. Th 
Formally it admits the force of 
resort, although besides thu; 


League does not annul war. 

arms and blockade last 
relegating foree, the preamble to the Covenant and the whol 
spirit of the League were infinitely the greatest step towards 
Peace ever taken by the Governments of the civilized world. 
The strength of the League is not that of a super-state or of 
an Areopagus, but is mediatory, resting on public opinion. 
It is vital to educate opinion in democratic days because there 
is no guarantee that restrain their 
passions better than aristocratic rulers, nor that * popular” 


as a 


democracies guide or 


Governments find more in common than those of what used to 


be called the governing classes. Those who drafted the 
Covenant of the League had learned their lesson from earlier 
experiments like the Holy Alliance, and we must not 
forget it. And the lesson is that sure progress, alas! 
is slow. 

Lastly, lest we become weary in well-doing, we may 
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take comfort from the judgments of our- authors upon 
the parts played by Great Britain. On the whole we 
have been genuinely humane without forsaking common 
sense. Imperial Russia in the Holy Alliance and at The 
Hague showed how sentimentality can harm the highest 
ideals. Germany, through Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, 
at The Hague in 1907, or in invading Belgium in 1914, or in her 
submarine war, showed a contempt for Law in the making and 
the observance. These books in their cool and studious 
presentation of history give us encouragement. It is true 
that we did not go out of our way to originate a generous 
policy of compensating for loss of time the innocent neutral 
ships that were lawfully detained. It is true that we gave 
no days of grace to the yacht Germania to clear from Cowes 
on the doubtful ground that she was not a merchant vessel 
which could claim that right as being no man o° war! Such 
trifles to our discredit! When we think of some of the 
worst moments of the submarine menace, we can swear like 
Lord Clive that we stand astonished at our moderation. 
Professor Higgins’s articles on Naval War confirm our readiness, 
if a statement of the Law at sea is desired, to meet Senator 
Borah with an offer that British and American lawyers should 
draw up the statement. If they based it on the Law and 
custom of the two countries since they separated and upon the 
decisions of their Prize Courts, we have no fear whatever 
that they would fail to reach agreement. 


Mr. Hoover 


Herbert Hoover. By Will Irwin. (Mathews and Marrot. 12s. 6d.) 


Ar the Red House, West Kensington, in 1915, a man tramped 
about his bedroom 6n three successive nights, tempted and 
torn between conflicting emotions. By day this man, then 
only just turned forty and already a world-famous mining 
engineer, was discussing with the late Walter Hines Page 
how to relieve Belgium. And by night, Mr. Hoover was 
reflecting on his interests and responsibilities all over the 
world ; his offices in San Francisco, New York, London, 
Melbourne, Shanghai, St. Petersburg ; his houses in California, 
Burma, England, Australia, Russia, Japan; his mines at 
Broken Hill, the Urals, Colorado, the pipe-line from Midway 
to Los Angeles, the copper of Roseland, the deposits above 
Mandalay where 25,000 men were employed. No other 
American had his knowledge of foreign countries, or his 
reputation as an engineer ; he and his friends were in a position 
to command a good part of the zine and lead minerals of the 
world, which the War was to make as valuable as gold. He 
had a duty towards his companies and towards his family. 
America was neutral. He had a chance of becoming one of 
the richest men in the world. 

But on the other side of the account were 10,000,000 people 
starving in Belgium whose sufferings only a miracle of organi- 
zation could relieve. The fourth morning after these daily 
conferences and nightly reflections, we are told, Hoover came 
down to breakfast “ with his accustomed mien-—— pleasantly 
sober. We were alone in the dining room. He bade me good- 
morning, poured and sweetened his coffee, looked up, and 
said: * Well, let the fortune go to hell. ” 

Out of that phrase, which must have cost the Quaker and 
the financier something, came the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium. Mr. Hoover resigned all his highly-paid executive 
posts, renounced all his fees, ended his career as an engineer 
which had taken him nearly twenty years to build up, and 
threw himself heart and soul into his great task, with results 
that all the world knows. 

Mr. Will Irwin, a noted journalist and lifelong friend of 
Mr. Hoover, writes an interesting and sometimes vivid story 
of the American President-elect, but it is lacking in those 
small but important characteristic and convineing details by 
which a Boswell builds his masterpiece. Surely we are entitled 
to some personalia in a biography ? Here we find practically 
none. 

Herbert Hoover was born at West Branch, Iowa, on August 
10th, 1874--a small but prosperous town whose folk wore the 


broad hat and poke bonnet, and spoke * the plain speech.” 
Both his father (a blacksmith) and his mother (who was often 
moved by the Spirit at the meeting house) were.Friends and 








—.. 
the children of Friends. Hiis father died when he 
his mother when he was twelve. He worked his Wa 
school, and afterwards the newly-established Stanford Upj 
sity, ekeing out his resources by expedients such as acting 
secretary to a professor and washing the clothes - 
students. 
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He soon became a leader in the University, both at Woy 
and play. is first start in the world was to apply for a 
in a gold mine at Nevada, which he failed to get, so he becap 
a day labourer, pounding a drill, shovelling ore. and Pushin 
a hand-car. After saving a little money out of his 10s, a as 
wage, he moved to San Francisco, got a job there with a Mini 
engineer and within two years was sent to the Coolgani 
boom district in Australia on a salary of £1.500 a year and 
expenses. 


RTE 


For the next nineteen years he hardly ever stopped travelliy: § 
first going from one mine to another with an eVEer-increasin, 
reputation, and later establishing himself in London, \, | 
Francisco and New York as a consultant and director , 
mining companies. In London alone he is reputed to fy 
made more than £250,000 by his operations, all of whj 
led to increased prosperity or productivity in some part y 
the world. 

Of his war work in Belgium and in his own country as Fy 
Administrator, of his saving of some ten to twenty Inilli 
lives of under-nourished children after the War, and of 4 
extraordinarily able administration of Russian Famine Rell 
there is not space to write. In 1921 he was a world-figure, gy 
Mr. Harding offered him a seat in his Cabinet as Secretary fy 
Commerce. When the history of this decade comes to | 
written, it may be found (if any historian is able to mak 
the facts clear) that Mr. Hoover's administration of thy 
department marks an epoch in the economic life, not 
America only, but the whole world. 

Certainly there has never been a Secretary of Commer 


_ With such grasp of detail, such knowledge of the world 


Mr. Hoover did I 
Hiis desire was 50 t 
and ™ slump 
committee 


business, such high ambition of service. 
content himself with political duties. 

organize business that the periods of * boom ” 
should disappear. To this end he called a 
experts, whose findings, since they have been translated int 
practice by the Bureau of Statistics, have become the admir 
tion of the world. It is no exaggeration to say that t! 
unprecedented prosperity of the United States during recent 
years has been largely the result of Mr. Tloover’s methods. 


With all this record of success we find the future Presid 

a large, simple, healthy man, rather dry and inarticulate i 
his formal speeches, kindly in personal contacts. and very Wi 
in print. Mr. Irwin gives us a host of facts about his frien 
and if the dramatic glimpses are infrequent the reason is tha 
Mr. Hoover's heart is very far from his sleeve. If we car 
to look back in imagination, his career is dramatic enoug 
Here is a poor Quaker boy become an equal of kings av 
ruler of the richest nation on earth. What would the Pilgna 
Fathers have thought of that ? 


Ave Maria! 


Miracles of the Blessed Virgin Mary 1435-1440. 1) 
Herolt. (Routledge. 7s. 6d.) 

Wut “the best brains of the scholastics buttressed the cu! 
of the Virgin,” these legends, as Miss Kileen Power tells us! 
her charming introduction to the present translation, below 
almost entirely to the people. The collector himself intende! 
them for * learners,” not teachers. Probably the * teachers 
smiled at a good many of them, as we do to-day, recognizil} 
in them, however, «a poignant charm. But whether tht 
stories move us to “ holy hilarity” or whether they bring 
* sweet tears” to our eyes, they have this in common—the 
all represent the same supremely human character, a sinles 
symbol of the love that laughs at justice. 


Johanna 


There is no denying the fact that the Madonna of the 
Middle Ages had “a predilection for the disreputable.” “ That 
Lady is too merciful,” ery the devils who have come to watel 
the great Assize. “She will empty Hell!” Even when the 
fiends have brought their prey to the very gates of their ” 0W! 
place,” they are liable to find her standing in front of them i 
One poor wretch, whose eyil deeds filled “many books, © 
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he had in better moods invoked the Mother of Mercy, 
he Devil, as he thought, alone upon his last journey. 

went to t ¥ iy went with “ her sinner,” and came back with 

oe ged never loses hold! Now and then Satan com- 

injustice with some show of reason, as when-he 


the yugh 


. ' 
him too - 
plains of 
.< his adorable enem) 

ight them down upon the right side! There is. how- 
weilg 


slipping her rosary into the scales 
see 
to 
ver. ; : 
° between her sons and reasonable punishment. When 
ere ‘“ P . 

_ lerk went into the cellar and “there remained till he 
the cle . F . 

> Our Lady defended him from the awful beasts 
coming to devour him, but she let him get a 


no sentimentality about her favour. She does not inter- 


was senseless, 

H >» Saw 
which he sé “ 
vood fright before she sent off the last ! 


pretty ’ : 
I who when he set out to his wicked 


Then there is a robber, 
rk, always prayed ~ with what devotion he could” that he 
work. « a) A ( 
rht not die in his sins. All the same he came to the gallows. 


mi omy : : 
* but could not die. Passers-by, in their com- 


There he hung 
nt to feteh a priest, who came and very wisely 


passion, We ; ier , 
he judge and the people with him. All, of course, 


* brought t 


ends well. : . , 
Enough, however, of these engaging sinners. A far more 


e is struck in a few of the tales. There is rea] 


serious not ‘ 
devout in 


tragedy in the picture of the head of a convent 
Soul * who against her will fails in love. Unable ~ any longer 
to endure the fires of passion,” she went * to the Altar of the 


Blessed Virgin who was the Patron of that Church, and laying 
her keys upon it said, Lady, I have served thee as faithfully 
as Lcould, I can no longer withstand the temptations of the 
flesh,’ The whole narrative is strange and parabolic, but 
it ends as they all do in forgiveness. Perhaps it all refers to 
something done in imagination, for when after many years 
she came back to her nunnery, no one knew of her departure. 

In a few of the stories the moral is not the chief part, and 
into some the miraculous in the ordinary sense of the word 
hardly enters. The five gifts promised to those who recite 
the rosary rightly are mystical gifts of the Spirit. The picture 
of the storm which took place among the rocks and quick- 
sands outside Mont Saint Michel, where a woman about to 
give birth to a child is deserted by a cowardly throng of 
pleasure-seekers, is «& most hed piece of literature. Tn 
solitude, yet in the prese iloly Mother upon a patch 
of dry sand, she brings fortis a soa. The storm abates and we 
seem to share the amazement of the people on shore * at the 
sight of her whom they had left alone in the sea coming forth 
no longer alone.” 

From the point of view of romance, the most interesting of 
all the legends suggests an early version of Faust. A rich 
young man finds upon the death of his father that his estate 
is involved beyond hope, and that he must relinquish it to his 


largest creditor. The Devil tempts him to sell his soul. Ie 
yields in part. Ife hesitatingly denies God, but under the 
influence of the Mother of Merey comes away “* without 
finishing the business.” Overcome with contrition, he rushes 


away tu theow himself before the Lady Altar in a neighbouring 
church. imagining himself to be alone. The man who has 
entered into his great possessions is. however, there before him, 
and thinking to overhear him bewail his poverty, hears him 
lamenting his sin, sees as in a dream the compassion of Christ, 
and waiches him come quietly away “in sadness about his 
fault but glad at his forgiveness.” Secretly the new lord of 
the land went out after him: “ and as though he knew nothing 
he asked him why his eyes were so wet. and he replied, ‘The 
wind is the cause !*”’ We have no space for the rest of the 
drama, in which every word tells, and in which the reader 
remains uncertain whether to aseribe his delight to skill or to 
simplicity, 


What is a Soctalist ? 


The Socialist Woman's Guide to Intelligence. By Mrs. Lo 


Mesurier (Benn. Js.) 
Typhoeus or The Future of Socialism. By Arthur Shadwell 
Kegan Paul 2s. Od.) 


So many and various are the ultimate aims and the methods 
of those who profess and call themselves Socialists that one 
ean sympathize with the learned judge who was quoted 
the other dav as saving: “ What is 2 Socialist?” The 
title of Dr. Shadwell’s contribution to the *'To-day and To- 
Ihorrew” series reflects that same divergity of interpretation, 


which still subsists even after Mr. Bernard Shaw has laid it 
down that “Socialism means equality of income and 
nothing else.” 

The Intelligent Woman's Guide was G.B.S. at his best, 
with its blend of deep though restrained emotion and un- 
paralleled dialectical skill: and yet very little intelligence 
was required to see that it was a profession of faith that was 
not likely to convert anyone. Even Mr. Shaw's greatest 
admirers admit that the treatment of the subject was academic, 
that the bulk of his conelusions were drawn from hypothetical 
premises ; the ordinary reader, when he was not dazzled by 
Shavian rhetoric, could only murmur that though much of 
what he says is theoretically possible, all these bold assumptions 
bear very little relation to human experience. Now. moreover, 
as Dr. Shadwell points out, Socialism is no longer merely a 
matter for dialectics, the War and its aftermath have made 
it a practical political question, about whic we must all 
make up our minds. And Mrs. Le Mesurier chimes in, 
arguing quite rightly that with six million new wewen voters 
on the electoral list, we can ill afford to let well alone and trust 
to the Intelligent Woman being sufficiently intelligent to 
sift fact from fiction, truth from tricks in the Socialist pro- 
gramme. She—brave woman takes it upon herself to 
expose the * flaws, fallacies and inconsistencies of the Shavian 
doctrine,” and she does it uncommonly well. 

Nothing is more significant about these two books than the 
method of approach. Your Socialist, as Dr. Shadwell is able 
to show, starts with certain unproven assumptions — as, for 
example, that equality and justice are the same thing (though, 
indeed, Karl Marx himself recognized that the right to equal 
treatment inevitably involves unequal rewards} -or. again, 
that the evils of present-day society are due wholly to its 
economic system and would mysteriously disappear under 
Socialism— or, again, that the means of production can be 
taken over from capitalism without any loss to the community, 
without diminution of productivity--and then proceeds to 
elaborate a logical fool-proof doctrine to show that by Socialism 
alone the common interests are best served. And as Mrs. Le 
Mesurier sagely observes: ‘the ideas of Socialisin are often 
ethically fine (though generally quite unsound economically), 
but its knowledge of human psychology is almost always 
singularly defective.’ Mr. Shaw and the Socialists are in 
fact so intent on what they think ought to be that they take 
little account of what is, they either think in terms of robots or 
assume in the individual such qualities and attributes as are 
denied by all experience. The non-Socialist, on the other 
hand, though he too may have his vision of a better social 
order, keeps his eyes fixed on what is practicable. Ile recog 
nizes frankly that we are all queer irrational creatures with 
an infinite variety of capacities and of tastes. On the one hand, 
you have a conviction born of sentiment (maybe fostered by 
prejudice) and reinforced by unswerving logic; on the other 
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hand, instinct and experience which determine more than 
any ‘ pure reason ” what is expedient at a particular time ina 
particular place. Mrs. Le Mesurier, borrowing her terms from 
Professor Graham Wallas, has put the contrast very well :— 

* There are a great many human problems in which the practically 
interesting question involved is one of degree and expediency, as 
tried by the test of experience and not one of abstract rightness or 
wrongness according to academic theory. In other words they are 
problems of quantity not of quality. This is particularly true of 
(Individualism and Socialism... each is right and necessary 
in its proper place, and disastrous out of it.” 

She instances particularly the question of nationalization 
of industry. To Socialists “ it is a matter of stark abstract 
principle. All private ownership is wrong, morally wrong 
in itself as well as materially bad in its results.” And the 
only argument put forward by Mr. Shaw for making the 
State “the national landlord, the national financier, the 
national employer,” is that this alone could render possible 
equal division of the national income! Truly the difference 
of orientation is such that it seems impossible to build a 
bridge of understanding between the two camps. 

Dr. Shadwell applies the method of deduction from what 
is known; first of all to the writings of the most eminent 
Socialists past and present, and, secondly, to the action 
taken by Socialist Governments in Russia, in Germany, 
Austria and other countries, when they came up against the 
realities of economic life. Just as Mr. Shaw was entitled 
to his fireworks display in the domain of theory, so the 
ordinary person applying practical tests is entitled to hold 
with Dr. Shadwell that Socialism as a political question 
has no future. Ife is most convincing when he shows that 
even Socialist leaders are now at last facing up to the problem 
of guaranteeing production. The root fallacy of the doctrin- 
aire, as he says, is to assume that any economic system can 
he tried out arbitrarily like a political or legal experiment. 
The economic order is, of course, a living organism in constant 
change. each change being governed by the common interests, 
not by any “ capitalist” or any other principle. “ For 
Socialists principle is suflicient, but the community must 
have the goods: it is a question of life and death about 
which there must be certainty.” We would heartily endorse, 
too, his statement that n6 simple uniform system is possible, 
that “the course of evolution tends always to multiplicity 
and diversity.” It never seems to occur to Socialists —this 
is particularly noticeable in Mr. Shaws guide that the 
nation-States in which we live are anything but watertight 
compartments. The fanatical Communists’ bid for world- 
revolution at least has logic on its side. ; 

Shorn of its polemical absurdities, economic Socialism is 
surely converging in the same direction as “ stabilized and 
regulated ” capitalism. That is Dr. Shadwell’s conclusion. 
Meanwhile we shall look upon Socialists os a very useful are 
necessary clement of our democratic civilization in thet they 
speed up the social reforms which lubricate the wheels. In 
fact. they are idealists to whom the name Socialism may stick 
like a burr, but who are, in reality, simply the highest expres- 
sion of the moderns’ social conscience. 


From Indian “Brave” to Journalist 


Long Lance: the Autobiography of a Blackfoot Indian Chief. 
By Chief Butfalo Child) Long Lance. (Faber and Gwyer. 
10s. Gc.) 

Born among wanderers, with no home and no destination, 

roaming over the plains, fighting herds of buffalo and raiding 

rival camps, always on the moye, and breathing his last 
breath as the camp gets ready to move off such was the life 
of a Red Indian. It must have been a happy life at least 
so it would seem to us as we ‘grope our way through a thick 
vellow fog to our office stools, where we sit hour after hour 
with the glare of a lamp above, columns of figures in front 
and the smell of printers’ ink and human beings around us 
till when the sun has long ceased to fight the foe we erope 
our way back again. 

But as we read on, we begin to be just a little thankful for 
tokens of civilization. For you cannot be an Indian 
without a training beside which the Spartan dis- 


these 

brave ~ 
cipline pales into insignificance, As a boy, Long Lace is 
pulled out of bed every morning, whipped, and pushed into 
a frozen stream, just to make him sturdy. One day he falls 








——$...) 
off his pony. Instead of being picked up by his Nannie , 
comforted, his elder brother * hissed into his ear, ‘Yo “ 
four years old, and if you cannot ride a horse now we te “ 
girls’ clothing on you and let you grow up to be <a 
woman.” The story of the Red Indian’s idea of « pa 
his blue” is almost incredible, when we remember thet 
the account is of a scene in the centre of America op) o & 
years ago: — 
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nly {ip oe 

“The medicine-man runs the sharp knife into the lett yoo ip 

ry Teas 5 

the man and makes a long, deep gash. Then he makes . ; 
. ““— . S & sip 

gash about an inch and a-half from the first one. , 


Now he TUns 
knife under the flesh hetween the two gashes, picks np aa 


rawhide thong about three feet long, draws it through the j.. 


lok § 


ties up the flesh tightly and repeats the operation on the ys 
breast. The medicine man now takes a heavier thong and; 
one end on to the young man’s chest and the other end to thes. 
dance pole. And now it is that the young aspiring brave }y 
his dance.” on 
The most exciting part of the book, however, is the gy 
of the last great stand of Almighty Voice (son of Spott, 
Calf and Sounding Sky). 
two boy friends in the thick brushwood against the why 
of White North America. Mounted police, shrapnel, mac) 
guns, and hundreds of voluntcers were rushed from all yy. 
America to kill three And while Almighty yj 
fought them, his old mother ~ stood on the top of the ris 
shouting encouragement to her son, recounting to him 4 
brave exploits of his father, and urging him to die the bp 
that he had shown himself to be.” 
And then the inevitable 
of every wild tribe the white man. 
who wanted their flock to believe in God, send their child 
to school, stop painting their faces and give good for @ 
© An Indian without paint! They might as well tell us tog 
singing. We had a different kind of paint for every mood y 
found ourselves in.’ And then * What were we 
the settlers who were squatting on the lands the Governny 
The ~ uncivilized ~ have a és 


For days he stood at bay With jy 


men. 


came climax — or anti-cling 


First the missionary 


to do abo 


was setting aside for us 2?” 
concerting knack of misunderstanding the relations betwe 
the words of missionaries and the deeds of traders, 

But Longe Lance has now become one of the 
Scholar and athlete at the University, he refused an” 
to go to West Point, and instead enlisted in the Canadi 
forces to fight for “civilization,” and came out of the Wa 
captain “ covered with wounds and glittering with medak 
Last of all he achieved the height of fame as a newspape 
reporter and a writer for magazines. Which does he ti 
best, we wonder— a red brick villa and a Ford car or a te 
and a bundle of scalps ? 


* civilized 


awari 


Mr. Eliot’s Essays 


Essays on Style and Order. 
Us.) 


For Lancelot Andrewes : 

T. S. Khiot. (Faber and Gwyer. 
As a fore*aste of more substantial meals to come, Mr. Ts 
Eliot has gathered in a tiny volume seven essays on literal 
themes selected from his recent work, Austerity of taste al 
economy of method place Mr. Eliot in the small company 
living writers whose work is a serious contribution to Engl 


i 


These short essays are dense with a thought whit 


pr we. 
vet th 


often concerned with the chief mysteries of life: 
density of thought is not at first perceived by us, becaus 
deliberate purgation of the mind has given to it clarity ai 
quietness of expression. The subjects, which range 
Lancelot: Andrewes’ Sermons to the philosophy of Irvin 
Babbitt, offer much appropriate material for the play of M 
Eliot's temperament, and the combined operation of his ™ 
markable spiritual insight and critical sense. The contri 
drawn between Andrewes and Donne in the first essay 's @ 
admirable example of this power of discerning spirits. Mr 
Kliot rightly perceives as between these two, that it is Andrew’ 
not Donne to whom this name has too casily been givel 
who is the true mystic. We see Donne * constantly finding 
an object which shall be adequate to his feelings.” which ar 
vehement and badly in need of paths of discharge. Bu 
Andrewes. like all other true contemplatives, is self-obliviow 
objective. implicit, theocentric. Tle is wholly absorbed f 
the object. and therefore responds with the adequate emotion 
a sentence which conveys in a few words the very essence! 
With this essay should be read the not 


ti 
sy 


the Preces Privatae. 
on Crashaw, which shows from another angele Mr. icliot 's 
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he Afterm ath 


Another Series of 
Articles based on 


Mr. WINSTON 
CHURCHILLS 


Memoirs of the War 


HE same brilliant pen that gave us the most 

3 interesting and keenly debated history of the 

. War has now added a series of chapters dealing 

with the more obscure but equally important events 
that followed it. 


The Peace Conference with all its cross-currents and 
the clash of characters; the Irish Settlement ; the 
Russian Revolution; the war between Greece and 
Turkey, are some of the main subjects dealt with by 
Mr. Churchill in “ The Aftermath.” 


No man had better opportunities for understanding 
the inner history of these great events, or of appre- 
ciating the many widely different personalities 
concerned in them. Certainly no other man could 
have given so vivid and graphic an account of those 
early days after the War. 


Mr. Churchill is at his best in the many brilliant 
pen-portraits which appear in this series. _ President 
Wilson, Michael Collins, Arthur Griffith, Lenin and 
others come to life in his pages. These sketches of 
the leading persons and policies in the years during 
which the world was being remade should on no 
account be missed. 


To begin in 


The Times 
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genuine book.” 





SERGEANT GRISCHA 


Mr. Lloyd George writes: “I have read 
it with the greatest interest 
pleasure. I find it all the more interest- 
ing because it gives a picture of the 
War from the German point of view, re- 
vealing the enormous strength and fatal 
weakness of the German organisation.” 
Twenty-fifth thousand. 


Phoebe Fenwick Gaye's 


VIVANDIERE! 


Mr. Arnold Bennett writes: “ A historical 
novel in the full and the best sense of 
the term .. .‘Vivandiere’ is indeed a 
Second large printing. 
7s. 6d. 
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7s. 6d. 
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Noel Douglas 


38 GREAT ORMOND STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1 


Ready Feb. 12 
THE FUTURE OF NAKEDNESS 
By JOHN LANGDON-DAVIES 
A witty forecast of the effect of nudity on health & morals. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


In the Press 
PEPYS: HER BOOK 
By MARJORIE ASTIN 
A delightful account of the life of the diarist’s wife, 
which throws a sidelight net only on Stuart times, but 
on the character of the diarist himself. 
Paper Boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


MRs. 


Two Recent Replicas 
a delight to hand and eye.” 
Speciator. 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 1678 
Ordinary Edition, 10s. 6d. net. Limited, £2 2s, net. 
SIDNEY’'S DEFENCE OF POESIE, 1595 


Ordinary Edition, 5s. net. Limited, 25s, net. 


“Cannot be overpraised 


COMMENT FROM THE COUNTRYSIDE 
By S. L. BENSUSAN 
Inimitable sketches of old-world Vssex folk. 
“One of the best books produced this season... . A work 
ot fine humour and insight.”—Daiiy Telegraph. 
Illustrated in half-tone, 10s. 6d. net, 
THE ORMOND POETS 


A charming series of anthologies in F’cap Svo. 64 pp. 
Cloth, 2s, net. Paper, Is. net. 

Burns, Keats, Marvell, Surrey and Wyatt, Blake, 

Browning, Beaumont and Fletcher, Campion, Cowley, 


Donne, Drayton, Herrick, The Old ‘Uestament, Shelley, 
Shakespeare, Wordsworth. 
+ nothing but praise for the shill and taste 
and publishers have done their work.” 
oaturday Revicw, 
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THE LIFE OF 
LORD PAUNCEFOTE 


First Ambassador of Great Britain 
to the United States. 


By R. B. MOWAT. 


Sunday Timcs: “ Professor Mowat, as an expert 
historian of diplomacy, has dealt with Paunce- 
fote’s career mainly in terms of his work, explain- 
ing very clearly as he goes along much that the 
uverage reader does not know.”’ 

Glasgow Herald: “The bock is first of all a 
deserved memorial to a great public servant, and 
secondly a most useful addition to the literature 
of diplomatic history.” 


With an Introduction by the Hon. Sibyl 
Pauncefote. Collotype frontispiece. 16s. net. 
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athetic understanding of the seve nteenth-century mind, and 
reminds us that the great religious poct does not merely dis- 
pense vaguely _other-worldliness, but. ‘ has 
* precise objects for contemplation. 

The same penetration Is exhibited, sometimes with devas- 
tating effect, in the criticism of Mr. Arthur Symons’s trans- 
lation of Baudelaire. Ilere the peculiar spiritual quality of 

t, obscured by the temperamental bias of his translator, 
“the Swinburnian violet coloured 


suggestive 


the poe 
js made to emerse 1 thy 
London fog of the nineties ” in which its outlines had been 


Jost. Thus justice is done to the writer who not only pro- 
duced the Fleurs du Val, but also * alone in the solitude which 
is only known to saints ” achieved the inward maturity 
revealed in Mon Cocur Mis a@ Nu. Finally, no one who takes 
an alert interest in the tendencies of contemporary thought 
should miss the essay on Mr. Irving Babbitt, with its illu- 
minating analysis of that * higher naturalism,’ or humanism, 
which its devotees so insistently recommend to us as the 


from 


religion that is destined to satisfy the needs of our modern 


world. E. U. 


The Dublin of Yesterday 


By Page L (Methuen. 6s.) 


Dickinson. 


The Dublin of } esterday. 
Mr. DIcKINSON, by profession an architect, is son of a Dean of 
the Chapel Royal in Dublin, who was famous for his wit during 
the latter half of the Jast century. The Dean’s best-known 
witticism, duly recorded in his son’s pages, was aimed at a 
certain Mr. Brush who frequently interposed at the Church of 
Ireland Synod. On a passage-of-arms closed 
with Dean Dickinson interjecting that * he did not think he 
had given Mr. Brush any handle for such a sweeping assertion.” 
Mr. Dickinson has inherited the glib tongue and a taste for 
what the most all Irish deans used to eall la 
bagatelle. We delights to chronicle the squibs and fugitive 
crackers of verse that himself or others in 
what he calls the * Dublin of Yesterday “—that is, in the 
years of this century which Jay before the war, and the last 


one occasion 


famous of 


were made by 


stage of the Irish revolution. 


In the main he is concerned with art— and the Dublin Art 


Club. Outside these matters, his reminiscences are a trifle 
thin and his gossip very sketchy. Tribute is paid to the 
talent and charm of Sir William Orpen’s elder brother, 


Richard, in Mr. Dickinson's opinion the best Trish architect 


of his time——who in ancient days, when the Fitzwilliam Club's 


Lawn Tennis tournament was an event second only to 
Wimbledon, used to illustrate these occasions with sketch 
and verse. Some people probably treasure his impressions 
of ancient heroes, dating from the Renshaw peried of the 


game. 

The Abbey Theatre but Mr. 
Dickinson has nothing new to tell, and he does not seem to 
have realized that it became for the first time popular when 
Mr. O'Casey began to write. Its supporters were fit, no 
doubt, but they were few, in the period before the War. It 
would be interesting to know Mr. Dickinson 
the fact of Mr. O'Casey’s existence with his view that there 
is not much sense of humour in Treland except “among the 
Anglo-Irish, or should West Britons.” Another 
instance difficult to reconcile with this hypothesis would be 
the case of T. M. Kettle. whose reputation for wit and humour 
was not confined to Dublin: the House of Commons had a 
full taste of it. But Mr. 
known Ketth ‘ 

Naturally he has his say on generalities and tendencies : 
but he is better worth hearing on architecture, and praises 
with justice the broad highway which leads from Terenure 
(which lies up towards the mountains) “through the two 
long suburban thoroughfares, over Portobello Bridge round 


of course, figures largely ; 


how reeonciles 


one Say 


Dickinson does not seem to have 


a picturesque corner, and down through the Georgian houses 
of Harcourt Street to the great open spaces of St. Stephen's 
Green. It would be hard to find anything to compare to 
these three or four miles.in an upproach to any city of England. 
All the main routes to London are overcrowded and mean. 
There is nothing mean in this tine Dublin highway.” 

In short, those who know Dublin and its life will find a 
g00d deal here to please them, and a good deal to annoy. 
Other readers will find a good many Irish stories and 
Witticisms, newer to them than to Dubliners, 


Erasmus and His Age 


Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami. 
nitwm-et auctum per P. §. Allen et H. M. Allen. 
1527-28. (Clarendon Press. 28s.) 

A History of Political Thought in the Sixteenth Century. 
By J. W. Allen. (Methuen. 21s.) 

Tur new edition of Erasmus’ letters upon which the President 

of Corpus, Oxford, and his wife have long been engaged stands 

out as one of the noblest achievements of modern English 
scholarship. The Dutch humanist was the central figure of 
the Renaissance and his correspondence with the leading men 
and women of his day throws a flood of light on the turmoil, 
religious, philosophical, literary and political. that preceded 
and followed Luther's revolt against the old order. Much was 
printed then and later, but much has been recovered since 
then, and Mr. and Mrs. Allen are the first to produce a complete 
and superbly competent edition of all the Jetters sent by or 
written to Erasmus that have survived. The great man 
himself wrote good but sometimes rather precious Latin: not 
all of his friends and patrons had the same facility in what was 
then the common language of intellectual Europe. But the 
slight effort necessary is well repaid, for readers of this corres- 
pondence can gain an intimacy with the enlightened minds of 


Denuo recog- 
Tom. V1I¢ 


three centuries ago that desired progress, but feared what to 
them seemed the and destructiveness of the 
Lutherian reform. 

We must content ourselves with a general commendation 
of the work which in its seventh volume has reached the 
critical years 1527 and 1528 and which must fill several more 
volumes before the end is reached in 1536. Students will find 
some important new material in this instalment. Of special 
interest to English readers is the long, and hitherto unprinted, 
letter written to Sir Thomas More from Basle on March 30th, 
Erasmus is replying 


crudeness 


1527, and now preserved at Copenhagen. 
to the earnest and repeated entreaties of More and Bishop 
Tunstall that he should again enter the field against Luther. 
The plague, he said, could easily be stayed in England, where 
all depended on the monarch’s will, but the situation was 
different elsewhere. Neither Erasmus nor perhaps More at 
that moment had any prevision of the lengths to which 
Henry VIII. was prepared to go two years later in his quarrel 
with the Papacy over the divorce question. Erasmus goes on 
to lainent the scurrilous tone of the controversial pamphiets 
but few of the disputants were by that time 
content with the of the true 
Later in the volume celebrated 

Queen Katharine of Aragon 
the earnest piety that the author felt, but too seldom, perhaps, 


on both sides : 
arsument scholar. 


Erasmus’ letter to 
an exquisite cpistle breathing 


reasoned 


comes 


expressed. 

We may draw attention at the 
Allen’s remarkable history of political thought in the age of the 
Reformation—-the product of many years of study and 
reflection. It is solidly based examination of the 
sixteenth-century ecclesiastics and philosophers whose debates 
are far from having lost their practical importance; it is 
admirably written, and it is dispassionate. Professor Allen's 
introduction, for example, stresses the ambiguity of the term 
“ Protestant.’ “If all denounced and_ strove 
for reform in any sense were Protestants, then must we reckon 
as Protestants Erasmus and Contarini, Ignatius Loyola and 
Pope Paul IV.” “If the essence of Protestantism is a claim 
to liberty for the individual to reach his own conclusions about 
religion in his own way and express them freely without 
interference, who, in the sixteenth century, 
Protestant ?*’ Certainly not Calvin, replies the author, nor 
Beza, nor Knox, Whitgift, nor Luther, nor even the 
** judicious *’ Hooker. The road to toleration was a long and 
rough one, as Professor Allen goes on to show, for the 
Lutheran and Calvinist Churches and for England. Later in 
this very valuable book he discusses the French political 
writers up to Bodin and, more briefly, Machiavelli and the 
Italian thinkers of the time. 


same time to Professor 


on an 


who abuses 


was a 


nor 


Direcr subscribers who are changing their addresses are 
asked to notify the Srecraror Office BEYORE: MIDDAY on 
MONDAY or Fracu WEEK. The previous address to which 


the paper has been sent and receipt reference number should be 
quoted, 
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Fiction 
A. Nymph, a Dove, and a Singer 


Night Falls on Siva’s Hill. By Edward Thompson. (Heine. 
mann. 7s. 6d. 
Expiation. By the Author of “ Elizabeth in her German Garden.” 


(Macmillan, 
Judith Silver. 


7s. 6d.) 


By Hector Bolitho. (Knopf. 7s. 6d.) 


Ti: lovely and lamenting cadence of Mr. Thompsons title, 
Night Falls on Sivas Hill, may suggest a conclusion more 
tragical than his novel actually offers, a conception more 
strictly poetic than his characters can wholly sustain. This 
is a more lyrical book than its complex predecessors. It 
draws us back to India, sumptuous, mysterious, brooding 
in dark divinity and aching with old wounds. John Car- 
michael Lyon, thrust from his pride of place as star subaltern 
of the Niami regiment, because his marriage has displeased 
military snobbishness, dogged by an embittered man’s ill-luck, 
lives alone with his two daughters in charge of a jungle 
zemanderi. Kitty, an ordinary girl, hardly affects the story. 
Nicolette, to whom the jungle world affords an organic 
delight, is the chief figure of the book. The fierce pulses of 
the rain and the sun shake her. The three-fingered rock 
behind the house, the trident of Siva, garlanded with jasmine 
and marigold, can haunt her * like a passion.” While she 
is a kind of delicate natural force, a forder of swollen waters, 
a wild rider of the forests, a dreaming Naiad in her green 
cave branched with gold, Nicolette is a joy. She becomes a 
Greek nymph flying white across the Asiatic Triumph of Life. 
The author fashions this Daphne into a reed through which 
he murmurs his memory of India’s exultant and dangerous 
beauty—the tumbling rains, the timbrelling dawns, ‘the 
coming of the rice, the crescent moons aswing on seas of rose 
and green, the fire of the burning ghits, the throbbing moon- 
dances of the jungle-folk. But when Nicolette must be a 
young lady—well! she is too much of a young lady, with 
overstressed speech. Like other chivalrous novelists, Mr, 
Thompson gets afraid of his heroines, so there seem to be 
two Nicolettes. The book is rich in other matters—the 
grief-caten deterioration of Lyon, the generous angers of 
Thomas Felvus, the unsparing picture of the Eurasian family. 
At the climax, defeated by fire, Nicolette goes up Siva’s Hill 
alone, though a young lover waits her return. You are made 
to feel some defect of the gods. This sensitive, finely touched 
novel has its incongruities and discords. The purely imag- 
inative quality is sometimes disturbed by a_ passionate 
advocacy. But it is a noble disturbance ; and in the trans- 
lucency of Mr. Thompson’s style many antinomies pass into 
reconciliation. 

Passionate advocacy is not a quality likely to flaw the 
uncanny silver mirror with which “ Elizabeth” captures 
respectable faces that change therein to masks of ridiculous 
disgrace. Yet, behind her smiling malice and air of amused 
comprehension, what a profound knowledge of the weakness 
of the human heart and what implacable loathing of all the 
hypocrisies ! Milly, the dovelike sinner, gentle and soft and 
sweet, is compelled by the posthumous revenge of her husband, 
the intolerable Mr. Ernest Bott, to accept ** Expiation ” for 
an ancient infidelity that seemed to harm nobody. The 
agitation of the inimitable Bott creates an admirable comedy. 
But that sardonic and. sinister power lurking beneath 
*Klizabeth’s ” bright raillery brings Milly near to tragedy more 
than once—in the scene with the amazing Agatha, in the 
scene with the fatuous faithless lover. The capers of the 
Botts, terrified for their respectability, are continuously 
ludicrous, and we are charmed to leave poor Milly, hardly 
breathing, nearly dead of unkindness, in the healing care of 
the unquenchable, quietly triumphing old grandmother on 
Denmark Hill. Evpiation is both entrancing and incisive ; 
it has the tingling derision of a Restoration play, only softened 
by compassion for a victim. 

Some really urgent impulse was necessary to carry Judith 
Silver into reality. Love from the Catholic point of view, 
human love as a divine sacrament. is ostensibly Mr. Bolitho’s 
theme; and a prose variation on * The Unknown Eros ” 
would have been a welcome adventure. But he does not really 
grapple with his high argument. Judith Silver, the hallowed 
prima donna, appears only when half the book is over; and 








—.. 
her conversation is not the kind of speech that lovers y, 
be they never so glorified. The conflicting, and OVEerpow . 
subject of the novel is James Grantham’s oppressive ins 
and sometimes destructive love for his son Simon, This 
piece of pathology is sometimes convincing, sometin, " 
at all. Much of the book has an odd air of fantasy. 
Zealand does make a fresh and immediate impression, 
bridge is very dim, except for the noble Simon’s rather Offensiy, 
speech. Scotland, again, seems a fabulous land ; and the 
promiscuous slaughter of woodpigeons, kestrels, CAPETS, hp 
deer, and rabbits which affords Simon “ the greatest Pte é 
my life,” seems a battue fit for Pope Leo. The episode Py 
Philippe Feydeau is as nauseous as cheap scent. Yet One 
feels that Mr. Bolitho is capable of better things; ang that 
he is, possibly for lack of simplicity, merely baffled by huma 
nature. He seems to live in his eyes. So engrossed is he With 
inanimate things—-oranges on a blue plate, a ring, a 7 & 
furniture, objets dart-that he becomes inattentive to bi 
people. Therefore, they have no solidity, and the Closing 
horror has only a Grand Guignolesque effect. 
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RacneEL ANNAND Tayo 


THE LAST SEPTEMBER. By Elizabeth Bowen, ((y, 
stable. 7s. 6d.)-—Though perhaps too subtle and elusive fy 
popular taste, this novel fulfils the artistic promise of 7, 
Hotel. It introduces us to a group of English people jp 
Treland during the Black-and-Tan régime, and shows how ti 
political and military anarchy of the time is made a copy. 
nient cloak for personal hostility and revenge. It is a cleye 
eenception, ingeniously worked out and full of sound charg. 
terization. Particularly brilliant is the manner in which Mis 
Bowen gradually heightens the atmosphere of mystery api 
tension until the final tragedy for the charming young heroige 
and her subaltern lover. ie 


ONE OF THOSE WAYS. By Mrs. 
(Heinemann. 6d.)—Melodrama predominates in Mp, 
Lowndes’ new story. Angela Graham, an attractive your 
widow, loses her money. She accepts a position as travelling 
. companion to a Russian “ princess,” and meets with myste. 
rious adventures at Monte Carlo. She discovers at length that 
she has been an innocent pawn in a game of forgery played 
by a gang of international thieves, and she has a thrilling 
last moment escape from a terrible death at their hands. Mp, 
Lowndes knows how to make our flesh creep, and her strong, 
vivid narrative holds us enthralled. Quieter and mor 
natural interludes are supplied by Angela’s love for the pas 
sionate but procrastinating Lord Cherwell. 


LILY CHRISTINE. By Michael Arlen. — (Iutchinson, 
7s. Gd.)—Mr. Arlen’s new novel deals (the capital lettes | 
are his own) with ** The Sort of Life Young People Leal 
Nowadays.” Mr. Arlen is fond of introducing capital lettes 
into the middle of sentences. His heroine is a Modern Girl 
with a Heart of Gold. Ivor, her husband—* the old cart- 
horse,” as she calls him—is a Famous Cricketer, who # 
always having Affairs with other girls, whom he calls “ Bit 
of Nonsense.’ When, however, his Wife has one perfectly 
innocent escapade, the Wrath of the Cricketer waxes furious 
How Ivor finally goes Much Too Far, and decides when its 
Too Late to start a New Leaf, the reader must discover at fir 
hand. For ourselves, we cannot decide whether Mr. Arle | 
intends Lily Christine to be taken seriously or whether he i q\\ 
parodying himself. Hi 


\ 


AGG Gal 


| 


Belloc Lownde, 


7s. 


NAAR 





THE DATCHLEY INTIERITANCE By Stephen i 
McKenna. (Ward Lock. 7s. 6d.)—If Mr. MelKenna’s name i 
did not appear on the title-page, we should not have suspected 4 
the authorship of this somewhat heavy comedy. ‘The central 4 


idea is intriguing enough. An old curmudgeon of a mil q 
lionaire, who has lived on hostile terms with his family and i 
shows a cynical instinct for causing them further trouble after sy 
his death, leaves his fortune to that one of his many grandsons i 
who shall be the first to marry. In describing the rivalries, 
complications, and adventures that follow, the creator of , 
Sonia reveals again his shrewd judgment of human natuté, 
and there ate some mildly diverting situations. But ths y 
kind of fiction needs a more consistently light touch tha H 
Mr. McKenna here commands. 


THE PRISONER IN THE OPAL. By A. E. W. Maso 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Mason’s invention 
was never more happy than when he gave us M. Hana 
the great French detective. We meet him again in 
new story. He is as ridiculous, as intuitive, as infallible 9 
ever ; and there is a most gruesome tangle for him to uara 
Black magic can sometimes be tiresome ; but the hors © 
in this novel are credible horrors, and the theme is in 
hands of a master. Mr. Mason’s detective stories are mOr ~ 
than popular fiction ; they are true examples of craftsmat 
good construction, good character-drawing and good Enghs' 
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Mr. Wells's great literary adventure 
Ready next Friday 


THE KING 
WHO WAS A KING 


by 
H. G. WELLES 


Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. net 
In this most remarkable book—the boldest of all his achievements—Mr. Wells breaks 
entirely new ground, showing the immense possibilities of the film in literature and its 
still greater possibilities as a weapon of international importance. It is at once a complete 
scenario and an extremely exciting novel, written with a speed and vigour that make it, 
almost literally, live and move before the eyes of the reader. As a film, Mr. Wells thinks, 
the Censor might ban it. “ Book publication—thank Heaven !—is another matter.” 


ERNEST BENN LIMITED 


Bouverie House, Fleet Street 


el ST ST eT ET ET eT SMS aI i 


‘ - _ 
SHAKESPEARE 
The first volume of the Nonesuch Shakespeare will be published on February 22nd; the 
six remaining volumes will follow at intervals of six months. The text is that of the 
First Folio, with modern readings and Quarto variants given as marginalia. 1050 sets 
are for sale in Great Britain, bound in niger morocco, at £3 12s. 6d. per volume, in 
complete sets only. The Edition ig over-subscribed by the booksellers, 


GRAZIELLA 
The Nonesuch Press will publish on February 15th a new translation of Lamartine’s 
famous tale with colour-stencilled illustrations by Jacquier. 1000 copies for sale in Great 


Britain. Price 12s. 6d. 
THE LATIN PORTRAIT 


An anthology of English verse translations together with the original Latin, edited by 
George Rostrevor Hamilton, with copperplate engravings by Stephen Gouden. Published 
on February 15th. 1050 copies for sale in Great Britain. Price 18s, 

DONNE 
The Complete Poetry and Selected Prose of John Donne, in one volume, uniform with 
the Nonesuch Blake. 330 pages of poetry and 430 pages of prose, edited from the 


original texts by John Hayward. Buckram, 8s. 6d., parchment, 17s. 6d. , 
THE NONESUCH PRESS, 16 GREAT JAMES STREET, Wek 
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| Session in the | 
Coalfields. 


LOOKING BEYOND RELIEF. 





N the derelict coalfield areas there is now som 

prospect of immediate relief which shall bring 

men, women and children the bare necessities of fife 

Beyond relief there is needed other help which is yo 

less fundamental and in its ultimate significance of 
even greater importance. 

| Our workers are looking beyond relief—giving som 

| work immediately to single men, encouraging scheme 





1 f ' of public utility, and helping to provide allotmens | 
\ / and seeds, etc., etc. 
1h é HELP TO GIVE NEW HOPE TO 


THESE DISTRESSED PEOPLE, 


This Law Student “heartily|| we weep your conTiNuED suppor. 
endorses’ all that he has\) 0 i ely ines ant 


which will be gratefully ackiowledged 
lo the 


e 99 
seen written 1n B a I n e y S | Society of Friends (Quakers) 


7 COALFIELDS DISTRESS 
ard Punchbowle advertising CANNES 
Sincerity governs the manufacture of “Barneys 


(Chairman: Joan M, Fry 
. :. om ; : Room §, FRIENDS HOUSE, EUSTON Rp, 

and its Kindred Tobaccos. And in the selling _ LONDON, N.W.1 

‘ ° ° ° ’ ‘| Clothing frem the North ef Enaland should te 
this same characteristic applies. What the cent to Ketends ilecting Howse, Mount Stree 

- © . Manchester, 

Barneys advertising says, ts so. 
The testimony reproduced beneath (from a Bath 
Smoker) is an enthusiastic, spealancous endorsement of 
manufacturing and advertising honesty. Gratefully, the | 
makers of Barneys publish this expression from the 
buyer's side. (The original itself can be inspected at 
the London Offices.) 























Health for Soul and Bod) 


is found in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


{ 
! 
“1 am writing, after a year's experience, of your Barneys 
“and Punchhowie Mixtures to say that | most heartily ~ | ; 
“endorse all that I have seen written concerning | 
“them in your advertisements.” | 
“J was tntroduced to Barneys through the advertisement | 
‘pages of ‘Punch’ and being at that time under the | 
“mfluence of a peculiarly villainous mixture, which shall | 
“be nameless, determined to try your brand. I need hardly | ondon 
“say that «we became fast friends and have been so ever 
“ since as the stacks of empty quarter pound tins in my 


@ e 
pe > Missionar 
“2 tried Punchbowle only recenily and have found it in VY 
every way satisfying—it 1s a useful tobacco to smoke e 
‘achen you wish to cut down consumption, as one smokes Socie 
less of it, whilst at the same time it gives a greater 


‘amount of satisfaciton in small quantities. But Barneys : ; oe , 
“itself was my first love and remains up to the present who, from the outset, made Medical Missions an integt 
fi per a ss raid I ” part of their plan to declare an unfettered Gospel to tl 
* Parsons Pleasure Um atrat never gel on with . TOT 
: a ‘athen world. 
“but my father and brother, who both smoke it, tell me heathen worl 


A foresight beyond their age marked the policy of tle 
founders of the 





“they find it extremely pleasant.” Time and experience have justified their faith in d 
Smokers, as a class, are very willing to share with others | power and scope of the Christian message. 
the benefit of their expericnee and also to protit by the The Medical Missions of the Society are of fit 
experience of others. These twin conditions are largely importance to its wide missionary service in great missi 
responsible for Barneys growth and development, | lands. ; 


The first smokers of Barneys (not so very long ago) gee ee ee 
told their friends how good it was. These friends | together with their 50 qualitied assistants, relieved t 
told their friends. And in the way that good news | cifferines of 372,960 people in India China, Africa an 
will travel, Bath soon knew what Edinburgh had Madagascar. You will surely wish to share in th 
found out. Then Barneys voyvaged Overseas. *Tis | Christlike service. Send a gift. marked “Medic 
mighty good, this Barneys from the North Country! | \jjcsion<” during February 10th-17th, the period know! 


oP : 9 . = . as L.M.S. Medical Week, and become ‘a succourer ¢ 
2-oz. Tin 2/3: in 3 strengths pata 
Varney» (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle (full). y 


Of good Tobacconists—everywhere 


Home Secretary, L.M.S., Livingstone House, Proadwa 


Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Westminster, S.W. 1. 
(63) Also at Edinburgh. London Offices ? 24 Holhorii, F.C. 17 ~ @ —— ocereeiienecmenrsnineatak ot 
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More Books of the Week 
(Continued from page 201.) 


Vr. Story has realized that children love tales about the 
ae te objects that they know well. Each chapter in | 
Dinan if My Study (Studies Publications, 17-19 Rue 
: The ra eaoneilies, 5s.). is about something in his study 

: gee the footstool, the pen, the fire-dogs. and the tobacco 
pie cat the author has described all these objects so vividly 
- | n will be interested in them. The best story 


Po ihat all childre } me 
} Bist bout the pattern on the Persian carpet. This carpet, 


the author says, Was brought by a merchant to console a 
Sultana, whose husband was going to the wars. It was made 
of “the eyelashes of locusts, the whiskers of ants and the 
f -of bees,” and whoever sat on it was content. The style 
"7 ting is a little reminiscent of Hans Andersen, and so is 
¢ philosophy. It should be welcomed with joy by 
tive children, but it is a pity that the printing Is so 


ol wri 
some of th 
all imagina 


less, 
apical x x * 


Professor Mowat who has written three useful volumes on 
diplomatic history from Napoleon's day to our own, has now 
vone farther back and produced A History of [European 
Diplomacy. 1451-1789 (Arnold, 16s.), which is commendably 
informative and readable. The author steers clear of the 


danger of excessive detail and yet contrives to elucidate the | 
ang 


main episodes with appropriate quotations and anecdotes. 
He insists that throughout the three centuries and a half the 
diplomatists, though much abused then and since, were, on 
the whole, sincere in trying to avoid war and, more often than 
not. . 
remark that the seizure of Silesia by Frederick the Great in 
1740 and the partition of Poland in 1772 by the three 
neighbouring autocrats, Frederick, Joseph and Catherine, 
were “the shipwrecks of the old diplomacy.” We are 
fortunate in having seen the later crime undone, though some 
people who ought to know better seem to begrudge the Poles 
their restored freedom. 
“ * x x 

The history of every parish ought to be written, for the 
parish has for ages been the unit of English society and 
will long remain so, however our local government may be 
transformed. The Rev. F. J. Hammond, in his well-written 
little book The Story of an Outpost Parish (S.P.C.K., 6s.), has 
proved that parish history can be made_ interesting, even 


successful in their efforts. There is much truth in his | 


when the parish is so remote and obscure as that of Allhallows, | 


Hoo. This place is in the northern peninsula of Kent, between 
Medway and Thames, on the way to Port Victoria, itself long 
derelict. The church is small and the manor house has 
vanished. But Mr. Hammond points out that the Hundred 
of Hoo was once in the centre of English history, when the 


King of Mercia ruled Kent and had a palace at Hoo St. | 


Werburgh, whose dedication-—that of Chester—is distinctly | 
Mercian. He shows that in this corner of England at any | 


rate the seventeenth and eighteenth century overseers took 


a very kindly interest in the village poor, and were by no | 


means the hardened Philistines they are often said to have 


heen. Thus the outpost parish records throw some light | 


on general English history. 
* “ * % 


\ book that will please the converted, and exasperate 
the unconverted, is The Seekers, edited by Miss Rose M. 
Barrett (Daniel, 6s.). Here is spiritualism in its extremest 
form. The volume contains a number of addresses said to 
have been * communicated ” by “Dr. Lascelles,” a medical 
man who has passed to the other side, through the medium- 
ship of Mr. Simpson, director of a “* Guild of Spiritual Healing ~ 
in Kensington. Some of these talks describe minutely condi- 
tons in the spiritual world, and what it feels like to be * dead.” 
Thus, * when some child passes from the earth plane two spirit 


mothers are sent down to take charge of it. They take the | 
ttherie to hospital to be perfeeted, then they lead it on.” | 
There are whol: chapters in a similar vein, and we are assured | 


that they are ~ not fantastic, but true.” That the book in | 


its own Way is sincere, however, we do not doubt, and when 
“Dr. Lascelles’ (or his inventor or interpreter) is content 
to deal with this present life, his Christian idealism is, for the 
most part, simple and sane. 





Answers to Questions on Test Cricket 


ae March, 1877, at Melbourne. 2. 287 by R. E. Foster at 
B ne 1903-4 3. 600 by Australia, 1924-5. 4. Charles 
annertman, who made 165 in the first match. 5. George Ulyett, 
ia the 188] 2 season. 6. 36 by Australia at Edgbaston in 
ago ‘. The defeat of England by 7 runs at the Oval in August, 
Baas A. A. Lilley, 90 wickets. 9. None.——10. F. R. 
pofforth at Melbourne, 1878-9. 11. Once, by T. J. Matthews 
in 1912, ina match inthe Triangular Tournament between Australia 
and South Africa, — 2. Ponsford and Sutcliffe.——13. Rhodes. 
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GRATIFYING RESULTS 





“PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPERS, 
LIMITED” 





MR. WILLIAM HARRISON’S ADDRESS 





Tue sixth annual meeting of the Tnveresk Paper Company, 
Ltd., was held on Wednesday, January 30th, at the North British 
Station Hotel, Edinburgh. Mr. William Harrison, LL.B. (chair- 
man), presided. 


The Chairman, in the course of his full review, after speaking 
of the rearrangement of the capital, which, he said, would prove 
beneficial to the company, went on to say The paper trade, 
like the general trade of this country throughout 1928, was by 
no means satisfactory, and [ can assure you that the results which 
we now review are gratifying to us as directors, and, | hope, to 
the shareholders, when it is borne in mind that nearly one-half of 
our present issued share capital was only raised towards the end 
of our financial vear, and was responsible for no part, worth men- 
tioning, of our profits. 


We recommend to you the payment of a final dividend of 125 per 
cent., loss tax, on the ordinary shares for the twelve months ended 
November 30th, 1028, making 25 per cent. for tho year, calculated 
so far as the shares recently issued are concerned, from: due dates 
of payment. This final ordinary dividend, less tax, calls for 
£101,027, and we find ourselves left with £124,199 to be carried 
forward to next year, which is an increase of nearly £30,000 over 
the carry forward of last year. 


PrRovinctaL Newspearers, Limtrep. 


The Chairman then reviewed in detail their various companies, 
and, proceeding, said :—I would like to draw your attention to 
this new company which we are now in process of forming with a 
nominal capital of £3,000,000, divided as to 1,000,000 64 per cent. 
First Cumulative Preference shares, 1,000,000 7 per cent. Second 
Cumulative Preference shares, and 1,000,000 Ordinary shares, fot 
the purpose of amalgamating and carrying on the businesses of 
the * Edinburgh Evening News,” the ** Yorkshire Evening News,” 
the *‘ Doncaster Gazette,” the ‘‘ Lancashire Daily Post,’ the 
* Preston Guardian,” the “ Blackburn Times,” the ‘ Burnley 
News,” the * Daily Mail” (Hull), the ** Hull and Yorkshire Times,” 
the ** Hull and Lincolnshire Times,”’ the ‘* Hull News,” the “‘ Hull 
Evening News,” the “* Eastern Morning News,” and the ‘ Grimsby 
Telegraph.” These newspapers are controlled cither directly or 
indirectly by us, and the amalgamation is entirely a domestic 
operation for the purpose of eliminating intermediate holding 


world. I am satisfied that with these new plants in full 

we shall be in a position to meet competition from whateye, ie, 
it may arise. It will naturally take time for these new ht, 
settle down, but once this state of things is arrived at om 
should expand rapidly and permanently. 7 ONE Poly 


“ Darty CHRoNIcLE”’ Group (Unrrep New PAPERS, Lire 


In addition to this large capital expenditure on noy las 
from which, I again desire to emphasize, we have dernga'’ 
revenue in 1928 worth mentioning, I should like to remind ¥ 
that we locked up, in October last, £1,142,000 for the conte 
the * Daily Chronicle ” group of newspapers from which, this rel 
quite rightly, we have derived no income whatever, although 
have had to meet charges in our profits in respect of money borrvey 
in relation to this acquisition. I am glad to say that Mr le 
Akerman, the Assistant General Manager of ** The Times” 


° ° " : » JOity 

us on the newspaper side of our business on January Ist, E., 
been appointed Managing Director and Vice-Chairman of Pp 
’ 


** Daily Chronicle” group and also of the Provincial Newspape, 
Ltd., and I am already satisfied from my knowledge of him 4, 
with his wide experience of newspapers he will be a towe 
strength to our organization. The profit for the vear, subjer 
income tax, amounts to £245,220, and it is proposed to pay a fi 
dividend of 25 per cent. on the Ordinary shares in the Uni 
Newspapers, making 30 per cent. for the year, less tax, which ; 
the same as last year. The balance brought forward from jm 


was £201,304, and after the payment of tho said divide 
the balance carried forward for 1929 will be approxima) 
£206,000, : 
GENERAL OUTLOOK. 
Finally, the Chairman referred to general industrial condit; 


observing that there could be no real improvement in the econor 
position of this country until the heavy trades, coal, iron and gt 
were set going again, and perhaps the happiest augury of 4, 
future was the small but definite amelioration of conditions » 
these trades which had begun to show itself. Whatever pany 
found itself in power after the General Election must promptly se 
about organizing work for the unemployed on a large scale, aj 
public work of this character, if conceived and carried out on lary 
lines, must lead to a growing demand for basic materials, Qn» 
the machine was started, it should not take long to create th 
necessary impetus which would bring about a great national reyiy 
of industry, of which this country was so much in need. 
No questions were asked, and the resolution for the adoption 
of the report and accounts was passed unanimously. 





H. YAGER (LONDON), LIMITED! 


; 
INCREASE OF CAPITAL APPROVED | 


———$—_—_ 


THE first annual general meeting of H. Yager (London), Lti., was 
held on January 3lst at Winchester House, E.C. 

Mr. H. Yager (the Chairman) said that as regarded their invest 
ment of 200,000 shares of Is. each in Yagerphone, Ltd., valuel 
on the Stock Exchange at £35,000, no credit for that increasingly 











companies so far as these newspapers are concerned. It will be 
one of the most powerful groups of provincial newspapers in Great 
Britain, and, I think, one of the most prosperous. The average 
yearly profits available for dividend and earned by the various 
newspapers to be amalgamated into the new company for the four 
years ended December 31st, 1927, were nearly £240,000. The 
figures have been certified by Messrs. Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and 
Co., the well-known chartered accountants. The profits earned 
by these various provincial newspapers for 1928 are substantially 
in excess of the average figure mentioned above, and it is estimated 
that for 1928 they will be approximately £300,000. 


To sum up our various undertakings. I would draw your 
attention to our reserve fund, which now stands at £1,851,180, 
and in the next place to our investments. In the opinion of my | 
colleagues and myself, the value of our investments is substantially | 
in excess of our book figures. We have, in accordance with our 
established practice, allocated for social welfare at our Inveresk 
Mill for this year £5,000, and we are satisfied that you, as pro- | 
proprietors, will agreo to this policy of close association and com- | 
radeship with our workers. In the directors’ report reference is | 
made to our recent expenditure on extensions to buildings and 
plant at the works of our associated companies, amounting to 
over £1,500,000. Tho last of these large extensions is at North- | 
fleet, and should be completed by the end of March and in full 
working order by that time. We are now practically at the ond, 
so far as this company is concerned, of capital expenditure, which | 
I am satisfied has been well and truly spent, aud will materially | 
add at an carly date to the revenue of your company. I have 
no hesitation in saying that we have equipped our mills during | 
the last two years with new plants which are fully equal to anything 
in the papermaking industry, not only of this country, but in the 


valuable asset had been taken in tho accounts. The profit ani 
loss account showed a balance of £48,811, and, after paying the final 
dividend on the 8 per cent. Cumulative Participating Preference 
shares to December 3lst, 1928, together with an additional 2 pe 
cent. for the year ended November 30th, 1928, they proposed to 
pay a dividend of 20 per cent. on the Ordinary shares. The net 
trading profit for the fourteen months amounted to £60,188. For 
the first few months of the company’s existence the output a 
Ponders End had necessarily suffered very largely from reorganiZ 
tion of the workshops and replanning of the layout of the factory 
generally and the installation of additional machines, so that 
although they were dealing with the profits for fourteen months, 
the factory had only been ablo to reflect normal profits on the 
basis of the original capitalization for about nine or ten months. 
In view of that it was calculated that, based upon the trading 
results of the last nine months of the period under review, the 
profits as estimated in the prospectus at the rate of £75,000 pet 
annum had, in fact, been exceeded during that time. 





For some time past it had been impressed upon the dir tors 
that additional finance could be extremely profitah! utilized. 
They were continually having offered to them business otf ch 
greater volume than they had ever anticipated, and at most fav nur 
able prices, and the directors, therefore, strongly adviscd incre using 
the capacity of the factory by erecting and equipping dditiona 
workshops. Then they also had to consider the giving extended 
credit in the case of the hire-purchase section of the trad 

The report and accounts were unanimously ado} ed and 8 


resolution was passed increasing the capital of the company 10 
£500,000 by the creation of a further 175,000 8 per cent. ¢ ‘wmulative 
Part icipating Preference shares of £1 each and 500,000 Ordinary 
shares of Is. each, 
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Finance—Public and Private 
Bankers and Industry 


feature of the recent annual 

oc of the leading joint stock banks has been 
mecting yer in Which the various bank chairmen have 
the 08 remarkable unanimity in their diagnosis of the 
oe 0 situation, and also in their views with regard 
Te eetieak. It is for this reason, ii my opinion, 
‘hel these Views gain in value and deserve the greater 
onsideration, for | most closely in touch with the 
speak rs know well that in this matter of unanimity there 
is certainly no collusion. No secrets are more carefully 
han the speeches of the Chairmen of the jomt 
stimony as to industrial conditions 
given 


interesting 


Nor the least 


hose 


marded t ; 
stock banks and no t . ! 
is more independent, while most assuredly none is 
under a deeper sense of re sponsibility. ; 

Before attempting at the close of this article to suni- 
marize some of these views of banking experts concerning 
the industrial outlook I would like to deal somewhat 
fully with the speeches of Sir Harry Goschen at the 
National Provincial Bank mecting and of Mr. Beaumont 
Pease at Lloyds, both of which appear in this week's 
Spectator. 

. Sin Harry Goscuen’s DIAGNosis,. 

Like some previous speakers, Sir Harry 
dealt faithfully alike with the dark and the bright aspects 
of industry during the past year, for it must be remem- 
ered that—as testified by banking figures themselves 
the inactivity and depression in certain trades has been 
fully offset by great activity in other directions. Never- 
theless, in Coal, Cotton, and Iron and Steel, depression 
has prevailed during the year, and with regard to the 
last-named industry Sir Harry Goschen pointed cut 
that the fundamental factor continues to be the excess 
of productive capacity im the world, which affects the 
situation more acutely in Britain than in any other 
country, owing to the relatively higher standard 
living here, and the consequent higher cost of production ; 
this in its turn, said Sir Harry, “ accentuates the difficulty 
sales at a sufficiently high level to secure 
for the work- 


Goschen 


of 


of maintaining 
adequate and continuous ¢ mploy ment 


people depending upon this trade. 


FOREIGN COMPETITION. 


Concerning the textile industry Sir Harry Goschen’s 
romarks, which showed a knowledge clearly gained 
at first hand by a study of the situation espe jally 
of the wool position— were searching and yet in some 
respects reassuring. As regards the Wool industry 
he explained that durine the past season spinners 


and manufacturers had found themselves with dear raw 
material and faced with a falline demand for finished 
products. Mor he pointed out that in the matter 
of overseas demand the trade was up against the fact that 
nations which never made their own varns and 
cloths, nor did their own processing, have, in the course 
industrialized, have equipped them- 
selves with machinery, and are making goods which, if 
not of the same quality and craftsmanship, have had a 
serious effect on this branch of our great staple industries. 
As a consequence, too, of this increased competitive 
activity there for the price of the raw 
material to remain at a high level. 
A WARNING. 

On the other hand. Sir Harry Goschen was not slow to 
point out the scope for expansion in certain of the foreign 
markets, and in particular he emphasized the possibilities 


over, 
pelore 


Ol years, iY COMM 


is a tendency 


Cina PosstBiLitires 


m the near future so far as trade with China was 
toncerned. Referring to the present signs of more 
settled conditions and the new Anglo-Chinese Tariff 


reat signed last December, followed by the formal 


Tecognition of the Nanking Government by HLM. 
Government, Sir Harry Goschen said : 
' The reports which have reached me from China lead me to 
oe that at all events in that part oi China there exists a more 
> ap attitude to British interests and trade than has been 
Nie 2 

ram for many years. and it is now for us to take advantage 
{ ‘ : 
. i ossil opportunity. We onust. T think. recognize 

t «] es have taken place in the last five yvoar nm the 


Qasenaa 


national sentiment of the Chinese people. They wish to negotiate 
with European firms direct without the intervention of agents and 
compradors ; a great change, and one which will necessitate a 
radical rearrangement in the methods and practice of our great 
merchant firms in that country. They are, of course, better able 
than I to weigh the risks and advantages involved in such a change, 
but if we do not show ourselves ready to meet our prospective 
customers, it is certain someone else will. . . In spite of the great 
changes and possible risks involved, in spite of the difficulties 
even of conducting business with the Chinese in their own language, 
there seems to me to be a great opportunity of extending all sections 
trade with that great country which, if neglected now, 
not recur.’ 


of our 
may 
ADVANCES. 


BANKERS AND TRADI 


Both Sir Harry Goschen at the mecting of the National 
Provincial Bank and Mr. Beaumont Pease at the meeting 
of Llovds Bank made very effective replies to the vague 
and silly charges made from time to time of industrial 
depression being accentuated by monetary policy or by 
insufficient readiness on the part of the banks to afford 
credit facilities. Sir Harry Goschen went straight to the 
point so far as his own bank was concerned by giving 
certain facts and figures which speak for themselves. 
Hic showed, for example, that on the date of the last 
balance sheet (December 31st) the amount of advances 
made in the bank’s principal City offices in London 
represented only 28 per cent. of the deposits gathered 
through those offices, whereas the advances made 
through the channel of the whole of the other offices of 
the bank represented 60 per cent. of their deposits. He 
also pointed out that whereas in 1913 the advances of 
Kneglish banks were under £500,000,000 the figure is 
now over one thousand millions, while the rates at which 
these advances have been available were considerably 
lower than those prevalent on the Continent. The 
assertion is sometimes made by eritics that our 
lend much abroad. Here again Sir Harry 
Goschen showed, first, that such usually a 
contributory factor to the development of our domestic 
trade; but, even so, he went on to say that, so far as the 
N.P. Bank was concerned, foreign advances were much 
more than covered by the deposits held by the bank from 
its 


also 
hanks too 


loans are 


Iversea customers, 


Mr. Beaumonr Pease Derexns Bank Ponty. 
In no uncertain language Mr. Beaumont Pease dealt 
with some of the criticisms which have been directed 


as controlled 


ore particularly towards monctary policy 
facts 


by the Bank of England. An examination of 
shows. of course, brilliantly and effectively 
demonstrated by Mr. Pease, that 
against the Bank of England and the banks appears to 
he based on grounds which are found to be a complete 
vindication of the charges. The Bank of England has 
been accused of being the cause of depression in industry 
since March because it did not create credit expansion 
based on its temporary inereased holding cf gold carlicr 
in the year, while bankers generally have been blamed 
for not giving to industry the full support it required. 
It was, however, of course, the very restraint exercised 
by the Bank which was abundantly justified by the 
heavy drain of gold in the autumn, and in spite of 
which the Bank, thanks to the caution exercised, was able 
to meet without raising its Rate. “In old days,” said 
Mr. Pease, “‘ we were accustomed to the complaint that 
we had much greater fluctuations in our Bank Rate than 
Now apparently we are asked to believe 
that uncertainty as to outlook and changes in the Bank 
Rate are a positive advantage.” Mr. Pease then concluded 
his indictment of these mischievous modern criticisms as 


follows : 


‘| 
tiie 
as Was 


the accusation brought 


our neighbours. 


learing 


refutation oi 


. ioe : . 
Banks of the totals of 


The figures published by the ¢ 
the charge that 


their advances are also a complete 


they failed to give industry the support it required. IJ give them 
as fellows without further comment 
(000 omitted.) 
1924. 1925. 1926. 1927 1928. 
845.033 891,368 935,409 946,527 967,908 


lhe whole question has been very fully and effectively dealt 
with by the %ress and by responsible opinion, and LI do not wish 
to sav anvtha-s fyrther than to register my regret that, at a moment 
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when it was highly desirable that nothing should have been done 
to disturb the atmosphere which was undoubtedly favourable 
to an improvement in our trade, attempts should have been made 
to create doubts in the minds of the uninformed that there was 
something radically wrong with ovr whole monetary system. 
The Cunliffe Commission has had its inquiry and made its report. 
This was followed by the Bradbury Commission, which confirmed 
the findings of the former. The gold standard has been definitely 
resumed. The Bank of England has been given control of the 
Note issue, and to have the whole of these questions again thrown 
into the melting-pot by holding another inquiry is the last thing 
which our poor harassed commercial community requires. The 
partially concealed motive behind all these suggestions and intrigues 
is the desire to see some form of inflation. I had hoped that a 
final verdict had already been given on these doctrines and quack 
remedies.” 
Hicu Costs or Propuction. 

Most of the bankers at the recent annual meetings 
have referred to the slowness with which our industrialists 
have awakened to a realization of the seriousness of 
foreign competition, and Mr. Beaumont Pease in particular 
made some striking observations as regards this com- 
petition in the wool industry. He showed, for example, 
that while in the wool textile industry there are more 
than double the spindles and looms in France, and 
also nearly double the number of operatives, far more 
hours of running are involved in France. “ Measured in 
terms of an English working week of forty-cight hours,” 
said Mr. Pease, “ it is found that the machinery is only 
running a weekly average in the combing section in 
England of thirty-four hours; in the worsted spinning 
section, thirty-seven hours; and in the weaving mills, 
thirty-two hours, against a nominal forty-eight hours 
and an actual fifty-one hours in France. In England 
the average weekly wage for all wool textile workers is 
t5s., and in France 28s.” Mr. Pease then gave similar 
figures making comparison with costs in Argentina, 
expressing the view that they pointed irresistibly to the 
fact of our own costs of production being too high. 

A Sumine Up. 

In fact, if the general consensus of the views which ' 
have been voiced at the recent meetings of the joint 
stock banks were to be epitomized in a sentence or two, 
I think it would be found: (1) That there has been a 
sound and searching diagnosis of our industrial troubles ; 
(2) that where optimism has been expressed as it usually 
has been, such hopefulness has been of a qualitied char- 
acter based almost entirely upon the signs of a growing 
recognition on the part of industry of the true causes 
of depression; (3) that not only have the true causes 
of depression been so unmistakably revealed as to leave 
no room for the assertions of trade depression being 
in any way connected with monetary or banking policy, 
but, on the contrary, that the figures of the bankers’ 
balance sheets themselves show there was never a time 
when the resources of banking credit were more freely 
drawn upon or were more readily obtainable. 

Artrucr W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


INVESTMENTS FIRM. 
Tuere is no feature, perhaps, more noteworthy on the Stock 
Exchange at the present time than the continued strength 
of high-class investment securities. It is a noteworthy 
feature because of the continued firmness of money rates 
and the continuous drain of gold to the United States. It 
would be well, in fact, not to underestimate the seriousness 
of this gold drain, because it comes at a period of the year 
when we are usually accustomed to be strengthening our 
gold reserves here in view of autumn requirements. It 
may be, of course, that the gold drain to America will shortly 
moderate, but, if not, it would be unwise to overlook the 
possibility of a higher Bank Rate, and while such an event 
may not be a factor as regards a long view of investment 
stocks, it might easily have a considerable influence upon 
immediate market fluctuations. A further feature of markets 
during the past few days has been the very welcome rally in 
Ordinary and Prior Charge stocks of English Railways. 
In this case, it must sincerely be hoped that forthcoming 
dividends will justify the rally which has taken place. 
* * * * 
INVERESK PAPER REsULTs. 


Notwithstanding the fact that conditions in the paper 
trade during 1928 were far from satisfactory, Mr. William 





Harrison, the Chairman of Inveresk Paper Company, 1; oMP. 
was able to lay a good report before the shareholder & 
recent annual meeting. The company declared , att 
dividend of 124 per cent. on the Ordinary Shares ; hs 
25 per cent. for the year, and after paying that substan 
dividend, the carry forward of £124,199 shows = 

t 








> “2 . AD inere:. 
of nearly £30,000 compared with a year ago, Mona 


the company is still evidently very much alive 
to its activities, and in particular the Chairman gave .. 
interesting details with regard to the new company int " 
of formation with a nominal capital of £3,000,000 fore 
purpose of amalgamating and carrying on the busines. 
the Edinburgh Evening News, the Yorkshire Evening \, 
the Doncaster Gazette, the Lancashire Daily Post. the p 
Gazette, and a number of other provincial papers " 
group, said Mr. Harrison, * will be one of the most pon 
of provincial newspapers in Great Britain, and | think 
of the most prosperous.” 


——— 


* * a * 
YAGERS. 

At the first annual general meeting of H. Yaver (Lond. & 
Ltd., the chairman, Mr. H. Yager, had a very good statem, 
to put before the shareholders. At the outset he explain, — 
that as regards the company’s investment of 200,000 she _ 
of 1s. each in Yagerphone Ltd., valued on the Stock Exch eid 
at £35,000, no credit had been taken in the accounts, 4, 


esi 
pre i 


Profit and Loss Account for the year showed a balance - 
£48,511, and after paying a final dividend on the 8 per gy yenins 
Cumulative Participating Preference Shares, together ys Th 
an additional 2 per cent. for the year ended November Hy and 
it was found possible to pay a dividend of 20 per cent. on; acco 
Ordinary Shares, the net trading profit for the fourte = 
months having amounted to over £60,000. A very satisfacty It 
statement of results for a first-vear’s working. — that 
servit 
aE cs x a dutie 
Tuk STANDARD Trust. at 
The latest annual Report of the Standard Trust Ltd Payn 
a good one, the net profit for the year amounting to ¢440¢ direct 
against £35,696, while the available balance, including tj has b 
amount brought forward, is £54,369 against £41,870. 1) _ 
allocations to special funds are also substantial, the amow _ 
placed to Staff Superannuation Fund being £3,580 as agai, We 
only £1,136, while to the General Reserve there is add on 
£5,118 as compared with £290 a year ago. During the pa . pe 
year both the Ordinary and Preference capital were increas = 
materially, and, consequently, although the final divide ape 
on the Ordinary Stock of 10 per cent. is the same as a ye great 
ago, the amount distributed is greater. Meanwhile, the » . \ 
premiums on the issues made during the year, together, wi ee 
the present allocation from profits, has enabled the compa ae 
to raise the General Reserve from £75,000 to £140,000. 7 the 
whole of the authorized capital having now been issw boar 
the Directors at the next annual meeting will propose a resili mue 
tion sanctioning a further increase of capital to £1,000, serv 
by the creation of 150,000 Preference Shares of £1 each ai boa 
100,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each. A. W. BK er 
yust 
I 
cust 
General Knowledge Questions | jf 
Uni 
Ovr weekly prize of one guinea for the Lest thirteen Questivis sa} 
submitted is awarded this week to Mr. J. A. R. Pimlott R 
Station Chambers, Station Road, Clacton-on-Sea, for t! Bur] 
following : — a 
n 
Questions on Test Cricket pk 
1. When did the first Test match take place and where ? the 
2. What is the highest individual score ever made in a Tet site 
match ? gre 
3. What was the highest total made in a Test match prior to tl or 
present tour ? an 
4. Who was the first to score a century in a Test match ? Th 
5. Who was the first Englishman to score a century in Test aff 
cricket in Australia ? an 
6. What is the lowest total put up in a Test match betwee bu 
England and Australia ? exe 
7. Which match has been described (by P. F. Warner) as thé exi 
“most historic of all games” ? ihe th 
8. Which wicket-keeper has taken most wickets in Test cricket! tal 
9. How many centuries did W. G. Grace make in Test matches rer 
in Australia ? pr 
10. Who was the first bowler to perform the hat-trick in Test we 
cricket and when ? po 
11. How many times has a double hat trick been performed ex 
in a Test match and by whom ” th 
i 


12. Which members of the present teams scored centuries 1! 
their first Test matches ? an 


13. With whom was Hobbs especially associated as a first-W! ket in 
batsman before Sutcliffe ? rs 
V 


Answers will be found on page 213. 
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BANKING FACILITIES 


TO TRADING PUBLIC 





Sir Harry Goschen’s Review 


= 


, (Lond 
Staten, 
€Xplain, 
100 shay 


Tur annual general mee ting of the National Provincial Bank 
He aunt pa 2 

timited, was held on Thursday, January $list. in the Great Hall, 
Limited, wa - ‘ 


Cannon Street Hotel, London, F.C., Sir Harry Goschen, Bart., K.B.E., 
‘annon: 


EXchang presiding. 

ints. 1 w. Alfred Lewis (Chief General Manager) read the notice con- 
valance ne + the meeting and the report of the auditors. 

per ce; venee : . 
ther wi The Chairman, who was received with applause, said: Ladies 


‘ontlemen, with your permission, before I deal with the 


and 4 : . 
should like to refer to one or two matters of what [ may 


accounts, | . 
term domestic interest. 


ber 293 
nt. on ¢ 
fourtes ‘ 
tisfactoy It was with much regret that we had to announce in our report 
that Mr. Lindsay Smith, feeling that after many years of active 
gervice he would like to enjoy mere leisure and freedom than his 
duties at the bank permitted, has resigned his seat as a director of 
the bank. The wide experience in banking matters which Mr. 
Smith possesses, gained originally as a partner of Messrs. Smith, 
Ltd. i Payne and Smiths. one of the « ldest firms of private bankers, asa 
director of the Union Bank, and finally as a director of this bank, 


—s has been of great advantage to our Board, and it is a matter of deep 
=! reeret to us that his intimate knowledge of many sections of our 
ihe N business Will no longer be constantly at our service. 
por We shall ask vou later on to confirm the appointment of the new 
s add director whom we have elected to a seat on the board in the person 
he ; of Sir Harcourt Butler. Sir Harcourt Butler has had a very dis- 
> tinguished career both at home and in other parts of the Empire, 
Crease F and the Jong experience he has gained of affairs and people as an 
ivide important administrator both in India and Burma will be of the 
a yea greatest service to the Bank. 
gir We much regret to announce the loss the Rank has suffered by 
aS the death of two of our local directors, viz., Mr. Wragg and Mr. 
Mpa Mauger. Mr. Wragg was for many years the general manager of 
. Th the Sheffield Banking Company, and Jater a member of ou local 
issue board in Sheffield, wheve his long experience of that district will be 
resol much missed: and we must also pay tribute to the value of the 
000), (0 services rendered hy the late Mr. Mauger, a member of our local 
har board in Guernsey. We have appointed his son, Mr. William 
= * Mauger, a gentleman possessing wide knowledge of Channel Islands 
business, a local director in his place. 
In continuance of our policy of providing for the wants of ow 


business wherever favourable oppor- 
branches 


customers and securing new 
5 tunities themselves, we 
during the year, bringing up the total number of our offices in the 


United Kingdom to 1.262, and in this connexion perhaps |} may 


present have opened 42 new 





stiut say a word with regard to our Princes Street office. 
nlott ‘ vr 
Some of our shareholders may have noticed, possibly with 
| ; : : i 
r tl surprise, the demolition of what appeared to be a fine and solid 


building at the corner of Princes Street, facing the Mansion House. 
Unfortunately, circumstances over which we had no control obliged 

us to take this course. After a dramatic collapse of a building in 

Comhill, owners of property in the City were much exercised as to 

the stability of their own buildings, especially those adjacent to 

Test sites on which rebuilding, entailing deep excavation, was in pro- 
gress. Certain indications clearly showed that movement 
or settlement in our building at Princes Street was taking place, 
and compelled us to have an examination made of our foundations. 
= This examination disclosed a disturbing. if not alarming, state of 
Test affairs, and trial borings and excavations revealed the disappear- 
ance in many places of the ground on which the foundations of the 
building originally rested. It is not possible to determine with 
exactitude whether this subsidence has been caused by neighbouring 
the excavations, extensive pumping, or the action of time, but the fact 
that large cavities existed below the foundations compelled us to 
take immediate action, and the only practical and economical 
hes remedy was to demolish the existing structure and rebuild our 
premises, and this work has accordingly been put in hand. Much 
work underground will be necessary to secure, as far as is humanly 
possible, a sound foundation on the blue clay, and considerable 
net expense will he incurred, but we intend to erect on the finest site 
in the City a building which will not only be thoroughly adapted to 

the needs of modern banking, but will be a credit to the Bank and 

an Ornament to the prominent position it will oceupy. We have 
cet in the room a sketch of the elevation of the new premises, should 
any of the shareholders like to take the opportunity of seeing the 
type of building we propose to erect. 


some 











NIGHT 


T should like also to refer to the provision of facilities for the safe 
deposit after banking hours of moneys received by our clients. As 
a result of careful inquiries regarding the experience gained by ow 
friends both in Europe and the United States, we have decided to 
install in such branches where the need appears to be urgent a 
system of * night safes,” which we trust will prove useful to such of 
our customers whose hours of business are unduly prolonged, and 
who are unable to arrange themselves for the sate custody of their 
evening receipts. 


BANKING, 


MarkeD INCREASE IN Deposits. 


Turning to our accounts, we are pleased to show a 
increase in all our figures, the summation of the balance sheet 
reaching £329,698,670, against £305,444,270 last year. The Capita! 
and Reserve remain the same, but there is a notable increase in the 
amount of our deposits on December 3ist of about £17,000,000, 
and I am glad to say the sums derived from our smaller account 
holders and depositors included in this amount show considerable 
expansion. Our Liabilities for Acceptances, Endorsements, &c., 
also show an advance over last year’s figures of over £7.000,000, 
while on the assets side of the balance sheet, the larger figures re- 
presented by our Cash, Balances with Other Banks, ¢ Money at 
Call, represent satisfactory and appropriate additions to our most 
liquid assets. 

We have made a change in this year’s balance sheet in the manner 
in which our Bills Discounted appear. Our Treasury Bills, amount - 
ing to £28,765,000, are now shown separately trom Bills payable 
by British firms and institutions in the United Kingdom. On 
December 31st, 1927, our holding of British Government Treasury 
Bills amounted to £27,600,000, 

The keen Continental demand fo: 
chiefly on behalf of the central banks abroad, has no doubt had a 
considerable bearing on the comparative moderate holdings of such 
bills disclosed this year in the banks’ balance sheets. 

Investments show an about £1.400,000, due chiefiy 
to our increased holdings of Government securities ; our holdings 
in allied banks also show an increase owing to a call of £15 pes 
share necessitated by their expanding business made by Lloyds and 
National Provincial Foreign Bank, which has raised our holdiis 
in this institution from £240,000 to £420,000, J] glad to sa 
that our subsidiary. which we own jointly with Lloyds Bank, is 

crea 


satisiactory 











English bank receptances, 


increase of 


“Hm 


making steady progress, and is dealing with an in sed. amount 
of remunerative business. 

Our Advances to Customers again show an increase, and. like our 
Commercial Bills, indicate the increased facilities re affording 
our customers throughout the country. 

Recorp BALANCE SuHeer Ficrris 

Our Profit and Loss Account, after providing for all bad and 
doubtful debts, shows a balance of £2,108,663 6s. Lid. (against 
£2.093,452 9s. 9d. at the end of 1927), and after adding the balance 


earried forward from the previous account of £863,476 Os. 3d., we 
have now £2,972,140 6s. 2d. with which to deal. 
Laut. 


similat 


The interim dividend paid in July has absorbed £553,147 Ss. 
and the final dividend we have declared will require a 
amount; of the sum remaining, we propose to transfer £100,900 to 


the Pension Fund: £100,000 to Bank Premises Account. and 
£200,000 to strengthen our Contingency Fund, leaving us with 
£865,845 8s. 6d. to carry forward to the New Account. 


Tam glad to say that not only do the balance sheet figures we are 
able to put before you to-day constitute a record in the history of 
the bank, but we have fully shared in the record figures for turn 
over of all banks, which the Clearing House Report discloses, It 
may interest you to know which sections of our business are re 
; i There is a gratifying increase In 


sponsible for the larger figures. 
us ground fo: 


the turnover of the country branches which gives 
belief that the industrial side of the business of the bank as a whole 
is being maintained. There has been a decrease in the turnover in 
coal, iron. steel, and in the textile industries, but there has been a 
satisfactory increase in the volume of business in shipping, leather, 
hosiery, lace, and pottery, as well as in our agricultural accounts ; 
indeed, all the other sections of the with the excep. 
those above, ' ‘ 


3ank’s business, 


mentioned show an e@exXpansio mi turneves 


tion of 
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Some of the sub-divisions in these various trades show slightly un- 
favourable movements, but as a whole there has been expansion 
which affords considerable encouragement. In referring to iron 
and steel, I have had in mind the raw material end; in some of 
the branches of the heavy industries progress has been shown. It 
is interesting to see that, according to the public returns of the 
various sections of trade, the experience of our own business is 
generally in harmony with the conditions of industry throughout 
the country. 
Terpete ro Oreicens or THe Bank. 

1 should again like to pay due tribute, in which T am sure you 
will join, to the zeal, energy, and ability which have been displayed 
by the Chief General Manager, the General Managers, Managers, 
and the staff of the Bank in enabling us to place a satisfactory 
statement before you, and for the sound and liquid position dis- 
closed by the balance sheet. We are fortunate in having in the 
Bank a body of men whose primary object is to maintain the high 
traditions of the Bank and to further its interests to the utmost of 
their power. 


We append, as usual, 
aftiliated Banks, 
Co., Limited, 


the balance sheets of our 
and Messrs. Grindlay anc 
and we are pleased 


to our report 
Messrs. Coutts and Co. 


both of which show progress, 


their anticipations, 


The profits of the Bank have not been attained without difficulty. | 
The rate of interest obtainable from all the short investments in 
which our floating funds are employed shows a decline in ali 
directions as compared with 1927. The average rates for Call and 
Stock Exchange money, Discount, &c., were all lower, One feature 
of the year has been the steady figure of 44 per cent. at which the 
Bank Rate has been maintained, and 1 venture to say that the 
vreatest credit is due to the Governor of the Bank of England for 
the skilful and courageous policy he has pursued which has enabled 
the traders of this country to enjoy lower rates for money than 
those prevailing generally in other centres, and this. not withstanding 
the large exports of gold from the Bank of England during the 
vear. 


We must, T think, recognize that the comparatively low monetary 
rates which have prevailed in this country have not only heen of 
yreat assistance to industry and manufacturers. but they have 
materially contributed to, the re-establishment of this country as 
the great financial centre and free gold market of the world. Fur- 
ther, London credits, assisted by the cheaper rates of discount, have 
heen in greater demand, and are regaining their pre-eminent posi- 
tion. The volume of British bills has increased, and much of the 
crop finance is retuening to what L ventured to describe last year as 
its “legitimate channels.” 


Monetary F 


Perhaps, however, the most important financial events of the 
past year have been the transfer of the currency notes to the Bank 
of England, the amalgamation of that issue with their own. the 
creation of the £L and 10s. Bank of England Notes and the publica- 
tion by that institution of a new form of account in which bank 
balances appear for the first time week by week as a separate item. 


ACTORS, 


The passing of the Currency and Bank Notes Act marks the ter- 
mination of the last of the financial expedients necessitated by the 
outbreak of war, and fulfils the last of the principal recommenda- 
tions of the Cunliffe Committee of 1918, and the Gold Standard 
“ommittee of 1924. The Act restores, with one or two exceptions, 
the principles of our pre-war system. We still adhere to the prin- 
ciple of allocating our gold holding to the service of our note 
and of a fixed though enlarged tiduciary issue ; 
increase in our stock of gold is still the 


mitting a temporary excess of the suin of £260,000,000, the normal 
limit of the fiduciary prevision which may be of great 
service in times of genuinely increased trade activity. 


issue, a 


The new form in which the Bank of England accounts are pub- 
lished will be generally welcomed and the fuller information given 
will be of much interest to those who desire to study monetary 
movements. The disclosure of the total of banks’ balances with the 
Bank of England, which is now included as a separate item in the 
accounts for the first time since IS7S, will afford interesting and 
useful information to all concerned, and will give the public a 
better chance of appreciating the actual financial position. 

SrarvLe INpustnKius, 

Tt is a matter of grave concern that in any survey of the trade of 
the country during the past year, the picture should he overshadowed 
by the cloud of depression which still hangs over our great basic 
industries. We cannot but be impressed with the serious question 
of unemployment and of the distress which exists in the mining 
centres of South Wales and the North of England. and we must 
unfortunately, realise that we have yet recovered from the 
aftermath of the unfortunate 1926. As far as the coal | 


not 


events of 








The ontput of steel (8 >». 100 toms) for the vear 1928 represents i 


again to express the satisfaction the Directors feel on the acquisition | 
of these two businesses, the result of which has entirely justified | 


issue | 
but while an ! 
main basis for an expansion | 
of the note issue, simpler machinery has been provided for per- | 


reduction of 6.3 per cent.on the figures for 1927, and gives 

of about 65 per cent. of the country’s capacity. As , ompent i, 
the previous vear, however, the year 1928 has ine luded no <i E 
relatively high production due to — il causes, Hb sn 4 
experienced in the earlier months of 1927 when producti. ry 
maintained at high pressure in order to sol cletnand : 





—— 
during the coal stoppage: on the other hand, in the later ‘ 
of 1923 the output showed an encouraging increase over the 
ponding tonnage for 1927. 

From the domestic point of view the belief has ¢ nine 1 ground 


the continuance of adverse trade conditions might he alley 
some extent at least. by concentration of produc (ion and by imp, % 
ments in the machinery of selling ; and it is clear that effort. 
been made and are being made in many dire 
improvements. 


The fundemental factor in this indusiry continues to 4, 
excess of productive capacity in the world, which affects the , 
ation more acutely in Britain than in any othe: country, owiy 
the relatively higher standard of living here, and the CONS, 
higher cost of production ; this in its turn accentuates the ditt, 
| of maintaining seles at a sufficiently high level to secure adegu. 
| and continuous employment for the workpeople ci ‘pendent on 90 
| trade. 





{ons to obtain . 


| 





Tt is gratifying to observe an tinprovement in the engineer, 


| shipbuilding industries. The Sheftield trade in high-class » 
steel alloys, engineers’ tools, etc.. shows e\ pansion » especially j 
‘latter months of last vear, and generally spree aking, business 
| improved in most of the secondary inclustries in this section. 


DeRATING PROPOSALS. 


We are all glad to note the progress which has been mad 
efforts put forward for the reorganisation of the coal and jy 
industries. Uneconomic pits end out-of-date works a 
|; down ; amalgamations of similar and even competitive interests 
| the order of the day, and arrangements are 
bined selling. Manegement is being overhauled in 
the greatest efliciency and there has 
advance in sympathetic co-operation bet we ciployed and 
ae arog T trust these efforts will be crowned with success. We; 

xpect also that these import: unt industries Will benefit in no « 
ys from the Government's derating proposals now bef 
Parliament, and it must a satisfaction to us all that this 
has been made to relieve productive industry, and especially t 
besaches of our trade which are struggling towards a profit ear 
from the heavy burden of rates, to which 1 previ 
referred on more than one occasion. As has been well said, your 
tax the profits of industry, but you must not tax the tools of ind 
by which those profits are produced, 


As far as textiles are concerned, hi during 
last few years has pervaded the cotton trade shows little signs 
| dispe rsion. Institutions engaged on specialities and holding 
virtual monopoly, as well as those engaged in the finishing ef go 
show a decided improvement over last year. 
fine counts have probably done well, but in the case of those engag 


re being ; 
being made for 
order to 


and economy, heena dis 


he 


basis, have 





the depression whi 


Spinne rs engagel 


on coarse varns, losses are probably more prevalent than profit 


CO-OPERATION AND CO-ORDINATION, 


There is a brighter side to the whole industry in the tendency tha 
is evident in this trade also to closer co-operation bet ween rpseee 
Manufacturers and merchants are evincing a desire to work tog 
and to co-ordinate their endeavours to meet foreign comma 
mass production and improved cheaper methods of distribut 
but in this, as in every trade, friendly co-operation between wor 
and employers is essential if we n retail 
place in the markets of the world. 





are to muprove or evi 


As regards the wool textile industry, the year 
much ‘optimism and there was increased activity in most 
both here and on the Continent of Hurope. Woot prices were sor 


}O2s8 opened \\ 


sectt 


what high, and continued to rise in the carly Spring. This wa 
attributed to a fear of a serious shortage in the Australian clip, 


to the anticipation of an increased consumption throughout Europ 
Both estimates proved to be wrong, and our merchants, spinner 
and manufacturers found themselves with dear raw material, a 
faced with a falling demand for finished products. From Eas 
onwards there was an increasing decline in activity amongst m 
inery users, who, in view of the situation, bought their raw mater 
as it were, from hand to So much did demand fall aw 
that in order to keep their machinery going and the nucleus of t! 
employees together, much price cutting was indulged in by produces 
} with unremunerative results. To- day spinners and rinufactur 

are not in the mood for speculation. There is a aging for a fin 
market, free from the wide fluctuations which have been experien 

in the last few vears. and for a bigger outlet for wool products # 
home and abroad. In this question of overseas demand, howevel 

| our wool textile friends are up against the fact that nations wh! 

| never before made their own yarns and cloths, nor did their om 
| processing. have, in the course of years, become industrialized, ha 


mouth. 





vh 
trade is concerned, it is true, | believe, that we ave slowly recovering equipped themselves with machine ry. and are making goods whi 
: . ° : : . > ' s s . a seri 
our position in some of our old markets, but much remains to he | if not of the same quality and craftsman hip, have had . se - 
j Presa} { : : e s ’ y S Ss ~ s mae 
done, ond Tam afraid there are bat few pits which are working at a | effect on this branch of our great staple industries. It is wnde : 
profit i¢ oo, I think, that the appearance of these manufacturers in the pl 
j é ies tends to keep up the price of the raw material at 4 
In yy opinion there are inelicats gIS that some inaproven ent may vr A le vel than usect to be the cause Our overseas compelit os 
have taken : lace dering ti past year in the state of our basic iron | however, are able to offset this eeihthtion of things by their cost ( 
and steel industry. but the postion is still far from satisfactory tn tion, which for well-known reasons ix much lower than thet 


wevailing in the West Riding of Yorkshire. Tt is a inaft 
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ae 


that in the very high-class goods trade our 





ratification. howevet ' - : . : 
Cee eafacturers have eeded in surmounting the barriers which 
a boon erected t! ghonut the world to stem the flow of their 
cave bee! 
bare be 

CHINA, 

* canal help thinking that at the present moment great possi- 
pilities exist lot the developinent and expansion ofall sections of our 
trade. For some t now ¢ hina has presented an almost closed 
door to any deve lo} ment. ce rtainly of ¢ ur export trade ; indeed, 
during the past Tew rs it hav been s« riously curtailed owing to the 
disturbed conditions 1 that ee de lhe hostility which existed 
to British interests erese, I believe, in the main, from gross mis- 
understandings, eRe dered and fostered by communistie propa- 
cand#. but at last there are signs of more settled conditions. The 
ne’ Anglo-Chinese Tariff Preaty whic h was skilfully negotiated by 

ntatives and signed in December of last 


our diplomatic representati 
year | 1») followed 
Vovernment by H.M 
me from Chine lead 
of (I ina there eNist 


by the forinal recognition of the Nanking 
mment. The reports which have reached 
me to believe that at all events in that part 
:more friendly attitude to British interests and 
the case for many years. and it is now for us 
; this pessible opportunity. China is in need 
of many of the goods ufacture, and, Lunderstand, is willing 
re enter into negotiations as to the terms on which they can be 
supplied. We m [ think, recognize that great changes have 
taken place in ‘last five years in the national sentiment of the 
Chinese people. They wish to negotiate with European firms 

rect without the 


1s be 
trove 


been 


ge of 





trade than has 


to take adv 





the 


intervention of agents and compradors, a great 
which will necessitate a radical rearrangement in 
of our great merchant firms in that country. 
tter eble than L to weigh the risks and 

1 stich a change, but if we do not show 
ourselves realy to meet our prospective customers, it is certain 
someone else will. It seem: me that if onr manufacturers and 
merchants are still imbned with the spirit of enterprise and energy 
which enabled their forefathers to lay the foundation of our vast 
trade with the fav East, they will seriously consider the position, for, 
in spiteof the great changes and possible risks involved, in spite of 
the difficulties even of conducting business with the Chinese in their 
own language, there se me to be a great opportunity of 
extending all sections of our trade with that great country which, 
if neglected now, May not recur. 


di 
change. and on 
the methods and practic 
They are, of course, be 
advantages involved i: 





ms to 


AGRriet New 


The state of our agricultural still leaves much to be 
desired, and although. speaking generally, last season was a good 
one, I doubt whether farmers, as a whole, have made much money. 
good, but without an exceptionally good vield 
it is almost impossible to grow wheat at a profit at 43s. a quarter, 
with wages at their present level. Stgar beet has in some districts 
been fairly profitable, but, as a whole, with the high cost of labour 
and the low level of prices obtainable for farm produce, it is difficult 
for farmers to make any headway. Still, the fine weather experi- 
enced last year was of material assistance in keeping down the cost 
of harvesting, and of great value to land and cultivation for the 
next years cro} 


LTUR} AND Thi CORPORATION, 


industry 


Cereal crops wel 


In conjunction with nearly all the other clearing banks, we 
have taken our part in forming, at the request of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, the Agricultural Mortgage Corporation, for the purpose 
of granting fixed loans to farmers for long periods in connexion 
with the purchase of land, and the Act under which this institution 
eame into being also created a new security for short term loans 
from bankers, in the form of a Chattel Mortgage. The farmers 
will thus be provided by one method or the other with an easier 
means of access to the national savings for the purpose of purchasing 
and becoming the owners of their farms and ensuring the fixity 
of tenure they have always desired, or, by means of the Chattel 
Mortgage providing themselves more easily with floating money 
with which to improve their cultivations or extend their stock. 
In order to remove a misconception which appears to exist in 
the minds of some people, I may perhaps point out that the rate 
of 5} per cent. at which the Institution in question is at the moment 
prepared to make loans for long periods, includes the Sinking Fund 
necessary to redeem the loan in sixty years, while a suggestion 
that large profits may accrue to the banks and others, is hardly 
borne out by the fact that the maximum dividend the shareholders 
ean receive, if earned, is 5 per cent., which is the only outgoing 
of the Corporation beyond the necessary expenses of their staff 
and premises 





3ANKS ACCOMMODATION 'rO TRADE, 


From time to time, both in the Press and on the platform, 
criticisms are made regarding the policy of the English Banks, 
particularly with regard to the facilities they provide for the 
trading public. These comments are generally more insistent 
during times of trade depression, and perhaps it might not be 
inappropriate for me to-day to say a few words on this subject. 

ese criticisms take a varied form; it is said that the banks 
do not provide sufficient accommodation to meet the requirements 
of traders generally ; that they lend too much money either to 
financiers in the City or to foreign firms and thus deprive manu- 
facturers and other traders of accommodation. It is difficult to 
reply to general criticisms in other than general terms, but I would 
ask those who are inclined to believe ill of the banks to consider 
the following remarks : 

Tn our own ease, on December 3ist last, the total amount of 
advances made in our principal City offices in London, represented 


28 per cent. only of the deposits gathered through those offices, 
whereas the advances made through the channel of the whole of 
our other oftices represented 60 per cent. of their deposits. In 
regard to the City advances, it must not be overlooked that they 
also include loans to important commercial undertakings and I 
think you will see from this that there has been no starvation in 
the facilities granted by our Provincial Branches to our large 
agricultural interests and to industrial concerns established through- 
out the country. The published figures of the Joint Stock Banks 
provide in themselves striking evidence of the increased facilities 
which have been afforded to traders in the course of the last few 
years. In 1913 the advances of English banks were under 
£500.000,000, while at the end of 1928 this figure was over 
£1,000,000,000, and the rates at which these advances have been 
available were considerably lower than those prevalent on the 
Continent. 


References are also made to the financing of foreign business, 
and whilst I believe that important facilities for overseas transactions 
are a large contributory factor in the development of our domestic 
trade, it may be of interest to state that such advances are much 
more than covered by the deposits held by the bank from its 
overseas customers, 


Moreover, our banking machinery has been the instrument for 
raising, during last year no less than £179.000,000 of new capital 
for domestic enterprise; an increase of £39,000,000 in com- 
parison with 1927, besides a amount for development in 
other directions. 


large 


PROSPECTS, 


We must not, however, ladies and gentlemen, only review tho 
past, but look forward to the future, and I find some difficulty in 
forming an opinion, and still more in expressing one, as to the 
likely course of trade this year, for nowadays the political and 
financial situation throughout the world changes so suddenly 
and so rapidly that one can hardly forecast the probable course 
of events from one week to another. 


It is a curious phenomenon that in recent times there has been 
in the closing months of each year a recrudescence in trade and a 
more optimistic prognosis of the future, which I am sorry to say 
has not been wholly fulfilled. Our hopes have often been disap- 
pointed, but this year I feel greater confidence in that I believe our 


| manufacturers and industrial leaders seem to have found again that 
| self-confidence which they would almost appear to have tempo- 


rarily mislaid. There is less inclination to wait for a problematical 
improvement in trade or to place undue dependence on the prospect 
of Government assistance than was the case a year ago. On the 
contrary, in many directions industry seems determined to face 
things as they are, to arrange matters in their own way and to take 
their coats off and make the best of a difficult job. At last we seem 
to have realized the unpleasant truth that other nations have 
learnt to manufacture as well as ourselves. We are learning by 
bitter experience that our industries cannot enjoy restored pros- 
perity so long as production is continued under conditions which 
not only bring losses to the owners, but militate against the restora- 
tion of prosperity to trade as a whole. If our industrial community 
both employed and employers have realized these facts and mado 
up their minds to face the situation, then I believe, by efficiency in 
management and operation, the scrapping of old and uneconomic 
plants and by methods of rationalization, painful though tho 
experience in some directions may be, we shall more rapidly secure 
restored prosperity to the advantage of all classes of our people. 
(Applause.) 

I now beg to move: That the report and accounts, as pre- 
sented, be received and adopted.” 

Mr. F. C. Le Marchant seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 

The Chairman then prgposed the re-election of the directors 
retiring by rotation, namely, Mr. Charles Cave Cave, Mr. Charles 
Gipps Hamilton, Sir William Barclay Peat, C.V.O., and Mr. Eustace 
Abel Smith. 

Mr. M. O. FitzGerald seconded the motion, which was unani- 
mously adopted. 





The Chairman further moved that Sir Harcourt Butler, G.C.S.T., 
3.C.LE., who had been appointed to a seat on the board during the 
year, be re-elected. 

Sir Felix Schuster, 
unanimously agreed to. 


Bart., seconded the motion, and it was 


On the proposition of Mr. H. J. Mulrenan, seconded by Mr. H. C. 
Serimgeour, Sir Nicholas Edwin Waterhouse, K.B.E. (of Messrs. 
Price, Waterhouse and Co.), and Sir William Henry Peat, K.B.E. 
(of Messrs. Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Co.) were re-appointed 
auditors for the current year. 


Mr. Cecil Braithwaite moved a vote of thanks to the directors, 


general managers, branch managers, and other officers of the bank, 
for their efficient management and services. 
Mr. ohn Cadogan seco! ded the vote, which Was cordially pPisse I 


and a brief acknowledgment was made by the Chairman, 


A vote of thanks to Sir Harry Goschen for his able conduct in the 





chair—proposed by Mr. J. Scovell Adams, seconded by Mr. A. W. 
Card, and supported by Mr. W. Claude Steggall—cencluced the 
procecdlings. 
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LLOYDS BANK 


INCREASED NET PROFIT 
GOOD PROGRESS CONTINUED 








MR, BEAUMONT PEASE’S REVIEW 
Turseventy-firat ordinary general meeting of Lloyds Bank, Limited, 
was held on Friday, February Ist, at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
London, E.C. Mr. J. Beaumont Peaso (Chairman of the bank) 
presided. 

The auditors’ Gilbert 
Garnsey, K.B.E., 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the dizectors’ report, 
said : 

In going through the balance sheet you will not find any marked 
changes calling for special cominent as compared with the figures 
presented to you last year. On tho liabilities side the items for 
capital and the reserve fund remain the same. Our current, 
deposit and other accounts show a reduction of about £5,000,000. 
This may, perhaps, be a matter of some surprise to you. The 
reduction oveurs wholly in the City. Our figures outside this area 
show a materia! and satisfactory increase. It is true that we had 
offers of large but apparently transitory floating balances in the 
City towards the end of the year, but they were subject to such 
high rates that we preferred not to take them, as we were unable to 
see in what way they could be profitably employed in this country 
at tho rates suggested. You will no doubt agree with me that 
merely for the sake of increasing our figures it is not desirable 
to take unprofitable business. (Hear, hear.) ‘* Window dressing ” 
in deposits is no more desirable than is ‘ window dressing *’ in cash. 
It must also be remembered that unduly high rates for deposits 
would eventually tend in the direction of forcing up rates charged 
to customers in trade advances. 

The number of new accounts opened during the vear show a net 
increase over last year of more than 50,000. 

Our acceptances are more than double the figure at which they 
appeared last vear. This is an undoubted sign of increasing trade 
for this country, and it is, perhaps, partly caused by the higher rates 
ruling in the United States of America, This iter includes nothing 
but acceptances. All other engagements, such as endorsements, 
guarantees, confirmed credits, etc., appear under the next heading, 
which also shows a considerable increase as compared with last year. 
There is no particular significance attaching to this. 

CasSH AND OrHer ASSETS. 

On the assets side of our balance sheet our cash shows a percentage 
to our public liabilities of 12.0, as compared with a percentage 
last year of 12.6. This percentage is within 0.4 per cent. of the 
amount of our weekly average percentage of cash held throughout the 
year. 


report having been ready by Sir 


Prorir AND Loss. 

Our profit and loss account, as you will see, shows that the 
net amount brought in, after making even fuller provision than 
usual for bad debts, is about £52,000 more than it was last year, 
and appears at the figure of £2,528,000. 

You will see from our report that we have placed £250,000 
to bank premises, an amount of £300,000 to staff superannuation 
fund, and that we recommend the payment of a final dividend 
on the “A” shares at the rate of 163 per cent. per annum, and 
a final dividend on the “ B” shares at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum. These amounts absorb respectively £958,197 Is. 4d. and 
£28,745 18s. 5d. This will leave to be carried forward to the 
profit and loss account of the current year £490,036 13s. 2d.—a 
tew thousands more than last year. 

It should be a matter for congratulation to every individual in 
the country that the prudent policy of bankers in the past of 
building up large reserves enables them to continue to give generous 
help to trade even when times are not so good, and that these 
reserves themselves, by adding to the profit-earning capacity of 
the bank, help to maintain a satisfactory stability in the level of 
profits. (Hear, hear.) : 

ft may be interesting for you to hear that on an average for 
the lust three years, out of every pound earned by the bank a 
third, roughly speaking, goes to its depositors by way of interest. 
Another third goes to the staff in payment of salaries, pensions 
and other benetits, including yearly allocations to the super- 
aunuation fund, leaving only one-third to meet all other expenses, 
such as rent, rates and taxes, stationery, special allocations io 
premises and other aecounts, provision for bad debts, and, lastly, 
dividends for shareholders. 

New Brancues. 

The bank continues to make good progress, and the branches 
which we have recently opened are fulfilling their expectations. 
You will see that during the year we have opened fifty-one new 
branches. This country is now more fully supplied with banking 
facilities per head of the population than any in Europe, with 
the possible exception of Switzerland. 

BUSINESS IN INDIA. 

At the time of our general meeting last vear I was in Tndia 
Visiting our branches im that country, and I was therefore unavoid- 
ably prevented from having the pleasure of meeting you here as 
usual. fam glad to be able to tell vou that [ was much pleased 
with the progress which our business has made in that country. 
The working profits are steadily increasing, and we are encouraged 
to find that the facilities and conveniences afforded by our Indian 
branches are beceming more generally known and appreciated by 














i 
our customers on this side, and the total figures of advance billy 
on India passing through the Eastern department of the bank in 


London show a steady and satisfactory increase. The total of 
deposits received in that country largely exceeds the amount ot 
our advances, and no portion of our deposits at home is useq for 
the purpose of making loans in India. 

ANALYSIS OF ADVANCES. 

Following the practice of the last two years, I give you some g 
the more important results of the analysis of this item, 
classification which we adopt is that employed by the Federatigg 
of British Industries, and you will realize that the analysis wag 
made in October, and that therefore the figures do not coincidg 
exactly with those which are summarized in our balance sheet 
but they are a sufliciently accurate indication of the general trend, 
The biggest item, both in the number of accounts and the extent 
of the loans, appears under the heading ** Personal and Professional," 
But it must be remembered that this heading is of an omnibus 
character, and includes many accounts which on a more rigid 
analysis would come in some other category. For instance, if 
private individual borrows money to build a house, or to improyg 
his land, or to put into his business, such advances ought strietly 
to be classified under building, agriculture, or the appropriate 
trade concerned. But we have not found it practicabl 
to analyse so fully this group of accounts. This section showy 
an increase over last year of over two millions and a-quarter, 
Under the headings of ‘* Wool,” ‘Oils and Fats,” ‘* Paper and 
Printing,” ** Banking.” * Insurance and Fimance,”’ we find increasgeg 
as compared with last year of sums varying between £600,000 and 
£800,000, and in the case of “ Silk, Linen, Lace, Clothing, Carpets,” 
ete., there is an increase of nearly half a million. 

On the other hand, there are reductions of about £1,000,000 
under each of the headings, “* Engincering,” “ Shipping and Ship. 
building,”. ‘Coal’? and ‘* Miscellaneous,” and a reduction of 
£1,750,000 under the heading of ** Cotton.” 

* Agriculture,” which borrows more from us than any category 
with the exception of ‘ Personal and Professional,” is £200,000 
down, and there is a similar reduction in the case of ‘ Brewing 
and Distilling.” 

In nearly all other cases the variation is under £10 0,000, with the 
exception of * Retail,” and * ‘Theatres and Hotels,” which both 
show an increase of about £300,000, while * Foodstuffs and Tobacco," 
and * Public Utility,” are each about £400.000 down. 

[I would again like to point out, as LI did when reviewing our 
1926 figures, that in the case of nearly 85 per cent. of the total 
number of our overdrafts the average overdraft is only about 
£600, which shows not only how well spread our advances are, 
but also indicates that the “small man” is by no means neglected 
by us. 





GENERAL Trane TENDENCIES. 

Tt is usual on these occasions, after considering our own figures, 
to review some of the general tendencies of tracle throughout the 
country, and here we are confronted by considerable difficulty in 
arriving at a definite conclusion. 

Unemployment is still a matter of grave anxiety, not only to 
those most directly concerned, but also to politicians and the country 
generally. In my opinion it is to the former, to the joint efforts of 
employers and employed, to whom we should chiefly look for 
amelioration of the present position. Fortunately there are welcome 
signs of a desire on both sides to come together and work out a way 
of salvation. 

The four great industries chiefly affected are those of iron and 
steel, coal, textile, and agriculture. To what extent the present 
figures of unemployment are altogether abnormal I find it difficult 
to determine, owing to the fact that in past years they were not kept 
with the same accuracy or on the same basis as they are now, and 
there are many more women employed now than used to be the case. 
In fact, if we look at the question from the positive rather than the 
negative side, the total number of people in employment is greater 
than it used to be. This, however, is cold comfort when we are 
confronted with the present figures of unemployment, and I confess 


I do not see any speedy method of improving the position. Iam 
much afraid that the process will be painful and slow. It is true 


that prospects of improved trade for the four great industries men- 
tioned are brighter. but I doubt whether an increase in employment 
will immediately follow better trade. 

The methods which are being pursued of amalgamation, the 
elimination of superfluous units, rationalization, reduction of over- 
head charges. and better organization, not only on the productive, 
but perhaps more especially on the distributive side, provide helpful 
auguries for the increesed prosperity of the industries themselves, 
but these processes may in some cases mean temporarily an actual 
increase in the numbers of unemployed in the immediate future, 
and we may have to wait a little time before the results of present 
proposals have materialized, and hefore those industries which are 
now passing through difficult days are in a position to offer greatet 
employment. 

In the meantime, markets which we have lost 
regained. The prospects of greater consumption in India and Chins 
are improving. according to the reports of the Conunercial Counsellor 
at Peking and the Trade Commissioners of India. 

Foreign Currencies, 

The unfair competition of depreciated currencies has heen lessened 
and the difficulties of fluctuating exchanges have been reduced. 
During the past year we have witnessed the stabilization of the 
Italian lira. This was followed by Estonia adopting a new unit 
of currency on a gold basis. In February Luxemburg followed the 
example of Belgium by stabilizing its france. In April, Norway 
and Siam both reverted to the gold standard, and in May, Greece 
legalized a new parity for its drachma, After careful and unburried 
preparations France in June passed an Act revising the gold value 


are slowly being 
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pe Just 
of the frane — fixing the me ae at ——o exchange a 

o ile in ovemnber, ulgaria se iia i ie new arity oO ; 
ol 7 es é Pe 58. The currencies of most other European pete res Pu blished 
er an distinguished by a inore satisfactory stability, and it is a 
have De ener i] congratulation that this one great obstruction to 


mater St heen removed to so great an extent during the past year. 

~ ENCOURAGING FACTORS. 

[ have tour hed on those industries the condition of which gives 

ns the greater « oncern, and I have given you some reasons why 1 
for improvement in Let 


hope 
hink we May NO} t ; 
a moment at other factors which give 


us look 
encour- 


these cases. 
us ereater 


pena and hope for the future. 

*eindustry, outside the four great exceptions which I have 

mentioned, appears to he undoubtedly presperous, and the general 
living is higher than it was. The total of trustee 


standard of 


savings hanks 
of £3.000,000. 
duction of 


deposits is £114,000,000, an increase during the 
year = * : 

Since the intr National Health Insurance, the inde- 
ndent membership of friendly societies has grown from 6,709,188 
and the ¢ apital ani xceserves have expanded from 


to £93.000,000. The returns of our foreign trade during 


py 


to 7.900, OOO. 
£50,000 ooo 


1928 show that our exports are increasing and suggest, according 
to reliablee stimates which have been published, thet the total 
available for investment abroad will come out at 


amount 


£169.000,000, ¢ eainst £96,000.000 in 1927. 
The re — of the National Savings Committee for 1928 shows 
that the amount of sav ings certificates sold was £37,400,000, as 
against eI. 900.000 in the preceding year. 
The Ban ke rs 4 learing House turnover has ine reased dwine the 


vear by 2.654 million pound . 

iy we glance at the record of Stock Exchange values of repre- 
sentative securities given in the Januety number of the Bankers’ 
Magazine na there has been a gain over Jast year of £258.600,000 


in spite of : British Railway Ordinary stocks of £43,500,000. 
In the commercial and industrial group there has been a rise of 


1 loss mm 


£58.000,000, while the earnings announced by industrial joint 
stock companies In 1928 show an inerease of £11,000,0.0 over 1927, 
although it must be remembered that some of this belongs, strictly 
to the latter vear. 

New capita! issues for 1928 reached a total of £362,500,000, an 
increase of £48,000,000 over 1927. The geographical distribution 
of the issues was as foilov United Kingdom, £219,000,000, 
India and Ceylon £7,750,000, other British countries £78,000,000, 


and foreign countries £57,000,000. 


BANKS AND PROSPECTUSES. 
This record does not show any sign of poverty, but a less pleasing 
factor connected with these issues is that a considerable portion 
was destined for luxury trades, and in some instances for the 


exploitation of patents of a speculative character. In this con- 


nexion I should like to remark that considerable responsibility 
rests on bankers in deciding whether they are justified in lending their 
names to prospectuses of a certain class. (Hear, hear.) The 
decision is not always an easy one. When a person of repute 


even though it may seem 
to have anything to do 
bank's 


wnker with a bona fide issue, 


difficult to refuse 


comes to hi 


highly spec 


ulative, it is 


with it, though, of course, the mere appearance of a 

name on a prospectus is no guarantee as to the prospects of the 
venture. I believe banks as a whole feel their moral responsibility 
in this matter, and I ean assure you we scrutinize all prospectuses 


! 


very carefully and refuse to pass anything of an ambiguous or 
misleading character. The question is a serious one, and any check 
on improper appeals to the public which can be practically applied | 
should be welcomed. 

The facis and figures which I have given you do not seem to me 
to call for any undue pessimism. In spite of dark spots, the picture | 
as a whole is a fair one, and if we were to look at it as representing 
the position in another country and apply to it the impartial 
judgment which for some obscure reason we frequently fail to employ 


in regarding the affairs of our own country, we would conclude, I 
feel sure, that the people enjoying these ec nditions were in the main 
to be envied rather than pitied. 
Creartnc Banks ADVANCEs. 
The figu published by the Clearing Banks of the totals of 






their advances are also a complete refutation of the charge that 
they failed to give industry the support it required. I give them 
as follows without further comment :— 
(000 omitted.) 
1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
845.933 891,368 935,409 946,! 967,908 
The whole question has been very fully and effectively dealt 


with by the Press and by responsible opinion, and I do not wish 
to say anything further than to register my regret that, at a moment 
when it was highly desirable that nothing should have been done 
to distur) the atmosphere which was undoubtedly favourable to 
an improvement in our trade, attempts should have been made to 


create doubts in the minds of the uninformed that there was some- 
thing radic: illy wrong with our whole monetary system. The 
Cunlifie Commission has had its inquiry and made its report. 
This was followed by the Bradbury Commission, which confirmed 


the findings of the former. The gold standard has been definitely 


resumed. The Bank of England has been given control of the 
note issue, and to have the whole of these questions again thrown 
inte the melting pot by holding another inquiry is the last thing 


Which ou poor harassed commercial community requires. The 
artially concealed motive behind all these suggestions and intrigues 
8 the desire to see some form of inflation. JT had hoped that a 
tinal verdict had already been given on these doctrines and quack 
Temedies. (Hear, hear.) ; 

The resolution was se 


the deputy 


onded by Sir Austin FE. Harris, K.B.E., 


chairman, and carried unanimously, 
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MICHAEL ARLEN 


Author of “The Green Hat,” etc. 


‘Easily his best book... 


Sunday Dispatch: 
ges the reader from the 


well written ... enga 
first page to the last.” 

Daily Express: “ It is a miracle of art.” 
Daily Mail: “ 


interesting.” 


Brilliantly written, always 


He is a sheer artist who 


99 


Sunday Express: 
reveals the soul by dialogue. 
Extremely clever... 
story.” 


Evening Standard: 
most attractive moving 
“ Most clever and discerning.” 


M. Daily Dispatch: “ Brilliant and ironic.” 
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£400. That tells its own story. You can make og hag 
more money in South Africa. Land is cheap sheet: ee 
and fertile, labour is plentiful, and the climate “" OU" 

? ’ ‘ 


is splendid. 
There is opportunity in South Africa, particu 
larly for farmers and young men who, with a 
little capital, want to make good. And the 
1820 Memorial Settlers’ Association—a patriotic 
non-profit-making body—will help you with 
expert and unbiassed advice on all South 
African subjects. Training is provided and, in 
certain cases, loans. All your questions can 
be answered. 
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Capital (fully peid) - - - £2,500,000 

Reserve Fund - : - - £2,795,787 | 
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| BANKING. | 
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Science :—The Origins and the Growth of Chemical Science. 
By J. KK. Marsh. (Murray. 5s.) Chemistry in Daily 
Life. By SS. Glasstone. (Methuen. — 6s.) Common 
Colds. By Leonard Hill and Mark Clement. (IHeine- 
mann. 7s. Gd.) 

Traven AND BioGraruy »—Among of 
Malaya. By Paul Schebesta. Arthur 
Chambers. (llutchinson. 21s.) The Solo- 
mons. By A. G. C. Knibbs. (Seeley Service. 
Beyond the Rocks. By Lukin Johnston. (Dent. 10s. 6d.) 

Fiction : —The Works of Pierre Loti. Morocco. Madame 
Prune. Jerusalem. (Werner Laurie. 6s. each.) 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 

Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000, Reserve Fund, £4,850,000 
(together, £8,850,000); Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 
are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS 
are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on 


application. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHIILL, London, E.C. 3. 
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YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Lid 


(Registered in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid... ene 
Reserve Fund 


Yen 100,000,000 
~~ Yen 102,500,000 

Head Office, YOKOHAMA. "Beanches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Bombay, Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Canton, Changchun, Dairen 
(Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, 
Hong Kong, Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, ‘Los Angeles, Lyons, 
Manila, Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchw ang, ‘New York, 
Osaka, Pekin, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, 
Sydney, Tientsin, ‘Tokyo, ‘Vsinanfu, ‘Tsingtau, Vladivostock 
(temporarily closed). 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business, 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application, DAISUKE NOHARA, London Manager. 

London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
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OF AN 
OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 
OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W. 1. Coloured Illustration Free. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835). 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 } Avenue, W.C. 2. 

Paid up Capital es ee . £4,500,000 

Reserve Fund £ 4,450,000 

Reserve Liability of I’: oprictors tnder the Charter £4,500,009 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of A Bank 
throughout Australha and New Ze aland, Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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Colour enthusiasts choose Story’s for 


Curtains and Loose Covers 





Because the range there always includes everything that is new, and 
many colours difficult to find elsewhere. 
STORY’S 
49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, wW, 
S/ & Co., Lid. 
“A Library with everything that shonld wish to read.” 
Lestie StTeru 
LONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 1 
Pi n: HIS MAJESTY THE KIN( 
Pres THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF BAL FOUR, K.G., OM. 
oo ion, £4 4 a year. Entrance Fee, £3 3s. 10 vols, may be 
borrowed by town members, 13. by country members Particulars oo 


application, 
* The London Library existed for all those who desired to have at their 
command the literature of all ages and countries, and to have it easily 
accessible in their own homes.”"—The Earl of Balfour, K.G.  “ Indis- 
pensable to the serious sindent.” "An unrivalled collection of books 
from which to borrow.” 

« Author Cutalogue 
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